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ERRATA: 

Page?,  line  15,  for  "A  liberty  ungeeing" read  "A  liberty  uniung." 

Page  10,  line  \G,  for  "  When  Britain's  power"  read  "  If  here  Britain's  power." 

Page  12,  line  third  from  bottom,  for  "  I  beg  you  pardon"  read  "  I  beg  your  pardon.' 

Page  26,  line  H,  for  "The  work  is  great  and  large, ic."  read  "  I  am  doing  a  great  work. 
So  that  1  cannot  comedown:  why  should  Che  work  cease  wbil«C  I  leave  it  and 
come  down  to  you  ?" 

Page  it),  line  tJ,  for  "  Colone"  read  "  Colonel," 
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LECTURE  ir. 


Mr.  G.  Thompson's  Second  Lecture  on  the  Evils  of  Colonial  Slavery,  ia 
reply  to  Mr.  Borthwick's  first,  was  delivered  at  the  Royal  Amphitheatre,  on 
Thursday  evening,  August  30,  to  an  audience  as  numerous  as  ou  the  two  former 
evenings ;  the  house  being  literally  crammed  from  top  to  bottom.  The  arena 
having  been  boarded  over  on  a  level  with  the  stage,  in  preparation  for  a  public 
dinner  on  the  following  Tuesday,  the  audience  in  the  pit  were  not  so  well  ac- 
commodated as  on  the  preceding  evenings,  but  on  the  whole  they  bore  their  in- 
conveniences with  great  patience  and  good  humour,  and  the  lecturer,  by  mount> 
ing  on  a  table,  in  compliance  with  their  wishes,  placed  himself  within  the  view  of 
all  the  spectators.    Shortly  after  half-past  six  o'clock, 

Samuel  Hope,  Esq.  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  briefly  but  energetically 
impressed  upon  the  audience  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  preserving  good  order 
and  decorum  during  a  discussion  involving  so  many  important  interests,  religious* 
moral,  and  political ;  he  concluded  by  intimating  that  on  the  following  evening, 
when  Mr.  Borthwick  would  reply,  the  chair  would  be  taken  by  a  gentleman  be- 
longing to  the  West  India  Association,  and  by  earnestly  requesting  a  patient  and 
attentive  hearing  for  Mr.  Borthwick. 

Mr.  Thompsok  then  stood  up  on  the  table,  and  was  received  with  enthu- 
siastic cheering.  He  spoke  nearly  in  the  following  terms: — Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men,— with  your  kind  permission  I  will  now  proceed  to  deliver  a  reply  to  some 
of  the  statements  made  last  evening iif^Aft.  Borthwick,  who  appears  in  behalf  of 
a  body  of  men  whom  he  pleases  X^ftt^  i.  calumniated  body, — who  professes 
to  have  in  view  the  ultimate  extinction  of  slavery,  and  only  to  differ  from  me  as 
to  the  mode  in  which  that  object  is  to  be  accomplished,  and  the  time  when  that 
emancipation  is  to  take  place.  I  will  endeavour  to-night  so  far  to  govern  my  own 
feelings, — so  far  to  cherish  a  spirit  of  charity  towards  my  opponent,  as  to  say 
nothing  that  shall  deserve  the  name  of  unmerited  censure,  or  may  possibly  be 
construed  into  an  offensive  personality.  You  must  be  well  aware.  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen,  that  when  called  upon  to  reply  to  an  individual,  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  avoid  being  personal ;  if  you  were  asked  a  question  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  answer  it,  without  being  in  some  degree  personal :  if  you  turned  yourself 
round,  and  directed  your  answer  to  some  person  utterly  unconnected  with  the 
propounder  of  tlie  question,  you  would  certainly  avoid  personality,  but  you  would 
not  be  giving  a  fair  and  courteous  reply.  In  one  sense,  therefore,  I  shall  be  con- 
strained to  be  personal,  but  beyond  this  I  will  endeavour  not  to  proceed.  ( Ap- 
flause.)  Not  that  ray  opponent  has  not  furnished  ample  scope  for  criticism  of 
every  description,  for  I  sincerely  believe,  that  never  since  speeches  were  first  de- 
livered, has  there  been  a  speech  made  so  completely  vulnerable  in  all  its  parts, — 
so  completely  disgraceful  to  the  heart,  as  well  as  to  the  head  of  the  man  who  de- 
livered it,  as  the  speech  to  which  I  and  many  of  you  listened  for  upwards  of  three 
hours  last  evening.  (Cries  of '•'■  Oh,ohV''  lauf/htcr  and  applause- J  Now,  if  I 
justify  not  this  charge  which  I  have  brought  against  the  speech, — for  I  am  ac- 
cusing the  speech, — it  is  with  the  speech  I  have  to  do, — and  while  I  spare  the  per- 
son of  Mr.  Borthwick,  he  must  not  quarrel  with  me  if  I  tear  that  speech  limb 
from  limb,  and  scatter  it  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven.  (Applause.)  For  the 
speech  is  mine:  it  is  given  lo  me,  and  I  am  here  tonight  to  analyze  it,  to  ana- 
tomize it,  and  to  show  whether  in  that  speech  can  be  found  any  thing  like  a 
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tufficieiK  pleu  tor  ilie  coi.iinuance  of  West  InJian  Slavery,  or  whtil.yr  it  slioulil 
be  tlrnuitiici'J  a^  an  impiou*  and  dis^racd'ul  liefetice  o{  a  xyitcm,  the  «noimiti«s 
of  which  are  inniimerahle,  and  ulniosl  mde!,cribabl(.     (  Cheers.) 

Hiiwe»fr,  to  hi-jjin  at  the  bt-fjinniny ; — whm  diil  Mr.  Borthwick  do  at  tlie 
eomuif  nceiucni  ?  He  be^an  with  the  language  of  con^rauilation  ;  he  begged  to 
congratulate  the  meeting  ;  he  begi^'cd  lo  congratulate  ibe  cause  which  I  hare  the 
honour  to  plead  to-night;  he  congratulated  himself;  and,  lastly,  he  congratulated 
me  on  the  altered  tone  which  I  had  adopted  the  evening  before.  He  said  that 
my  speech  was  nil  that  could  be  wished  for, — moderate,  calm,  and  ;,'cr.tlcmanly ; 
and  he  was  so  glad  that  I  had  at  laht  become  calm,  courteous,  and  gentlemanly, 
ihal  he  hardly  knew  how  to  express  his  joy  on  the  occasion.  ( LauglUer,)  Yet 
what  did  he  do  immediately  after  all  these  congratulations  ?  Why,  he  proceeded, 
not  to  deal  with  my  speech  of  the  night  before,  but  with  one  which  I  had  delivered 
in  IrwelUstreet  Chapel.  Manchester;  and,  like  a  summer  6y  in  the  shambles,  he 
only  fixed  on  such  portions  of  that  speech  as  were  obji-ctif  nable  on  the  score  o' 
personality  ;  and  on  these  he  rested,  whilst  at  the  same  time  he  professed  excessive 
joy  and  thankfulness  on  observing  my  altered  tone  the  evening  before.  So  much 
for  consistency  at  the  onset,  ard  so  much  for  Mr.  Burthwick's  wish  that  I  should 
cot  be  personal, — seeing  that  when  I  am  not  peisonul,  he,  from  paucity  of  matters 
1  suppose,  is  forced  to  go  back  to  a  speech  to  which  he  had  copious  opportunity  of 
replying  at  Saltord,  and  fastens  on  the  very  portions  of  that  speech  which,  he  says, 
contained  sentiments  that  I  had  most  scrupulously  avoided  the  evening  before.  A 
good  beginning  truly  !  And  how  did  Mr.  Borthwick  end  his  speech  ?  Why. 
by  wishing  that  T,  to-night,  would  deal  as  gently  with  him  as  I  dealt  the  evening 
before!  Why  then  did  not  Mr.  Borthwick  set  me  the  example?  He  began 
with  congratulation  and  ended  with  advice;  but  the  space  between,  from  end  to 
end,  was  filled  up  with  noihing  but  constant  recurrences  to  those  very  portions 
of  my  former  speech,  which,  he  said,  were  censurable  on  the  score  of  personality, 
and  which  I  am  willing  to  acknowledge  were  severe,  though  they  were  not  half 
10  severe  as  the  occasion  v/hicli  cjllcd  them  fortli  dtmandeil  ?  (Apf'nuse.) 
Now  what  were  the  circumstances  attending  that  speech  ?  for  I  n-.ay  be  permittf  d 
to  vindicate  myself  against  the  attack  made  upon  me  by  a  sort  of  after-clap, 
when  the  original  contest  was  at  an  end.  Mr.  Borthwick  charged  me  with  two 
heinous  offences,  the  one  charging  him  publicly  with  the  utterance  of  falsehood, 
knowing  it  to  be  falsehood,  and  the  other  with  saying  that  he  had  made  a  fool 
of  himself.  Now,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  grant  me  your  kind  attention  whilst  I 
explain  tLe?e  circumstanrci.  First,  Why  1  said  in  IrwelUstrcet  Chapel,  that  Mr 
Borthwick  uttered  a  falfchood,  and  knew  it  to  be  a  falsehood.  Mr.  Borthwick, 
in  the  Town- hall,  the  week  before,  made  this  assertion  ; — '•  that  the  happiest  of 
the  happy  in  the  free  colony  of  Sierra  Leone  were  more  miserable  than  the  most 
miserable  slave  that  breathed  in  the  Islands  of  the  West  Indies;  andth.it  the 
most  abject,  wretched  slave  in  any  British  colony  was  more  happy  than  the  most 
happy  and  most  joyous  of  the  free  community  of  negroes  in  the  colony  of  Sierra 
Leone."  Is  not  that  assertion  on  the  very  face  of  it  a  falsehood  ?  (Loud  cries 
of  *'  JVi,  y?i,"  "  iVo,  no"  and  dhupprobattan.)  The  most  happy  freeman  in 
Sierra  Leone  more  miserable  than  the  most  miserable  slave  in  the  We^t  Indies  ! 
That  assertion,  I  say  it  :ignin,  needs  no  contradiction,  though  it  shall  have  it^ 
Mr.  Borthwick,  to  your  heart's  content.  I  say  the  assertion  is  false  on  the  very 
face  of  it;  though  an  archangel  should  utter  it,  I  say  that  it  is  false,  because  it 
IS  contrary  to  the  constitution  of  human  nature; — it  is  contrary  to  universal  his- 
tory ; — it  is  contrary  to  daily  observation  and  experience.  If  Mr.  Borthwick 
will  renounce  all  pretensions  to  common  sense,— if  he  will  declare  himself  aa 
idiot,  or  a  madman,  then  I  may  contess  that  he  uttered  what  he  did  not  knov  to 
be  a  falsehood ;  but  whilst  he  claims  an  atom  of  common  sense,  obiervation,  or 
experience,  I  will  tulluw  up  the  charge  that  it  is  not  only  a  falsehood,  but  that  he 
knows  it  to  bs  a  falschefd.     iHiitit  and  cheers. f 


As  to  mj'  other  ofll-nce,  that  of  charging  him  with  folly  in  the  speech  tc 
which  he  was  then  professing  to  deliver  a  reply, — I  had  alluded  to  a  frightful 
failing  ofi"  in  the  population  of  our  various  slave  dependencies,  and  I  proved  it 
from  documentary  evidence,  which  Mr.  Borthwick's  assertion  has  not,  cannot  in- 
validate,— for  will  he  pretend  to  place  his  asicrtion  aga.ms\. parliamentunj  ■papers, 
compiled  from  statistical  returns  from  the  islands,  furnished  on  the  oaths  of  the 
planters  themselves?  If  he  does,  he  is  charging  every  one  of  the  planters  with 
perjury,  in  returning  false  accounts.  (Cries  of  ^^  No,  no")  I  say  that  the 
document  I  quoted  was  compiled  from  returns  made  in  the  colonies  on  the  oaths 
of  the  planters,  and,  if  Mr.  Borthwick  says  those  returns  are  not  true,  he,  their 
advocate,  charges  them,  publicly  and  deliberately,  with  perjury,  (Hisses  and 
applause.)  If  one  parliamentary  decument  cannot  be  relied  on,  how  can  another? 
if  we  have  no  security  in  the  past,  even  on  the  oaths  of  men,  where  shall  we  look 
for  safety  for  the  future  ?  When  Mr.  Borthwick  came  to  that  part  of  my  speech 
in  which  I  spoke  of  a  decrease  of  52,000  slaves  in  ten  years  and  a  half,  he  said, 
"  Does  not  Mr.  Thompson  know  tliat  manumissions  are  continually  going  on, 
and  that  this  may  account  for  the  decrease  ?"  I  said,  it  does  not,  Mr.  Borth- 
wick, for  every  manumission  was  subtracted,  and  mine  was  the  nett  decrease. 
(Applause.)  I  told  him  that  Mr.  Buxton,  under  every  individual  colony,  had 
deducted  every  manumission  that  had  been  granted,  according  to  the  returns  of 
these  same  planters;  and  I  said  that  if  a  man  came  forward  to  impugn  statements 
thus  prepared  by  such  silly  assertions,  he  ought  to  complain  of  those  who  had  fur- 
nished  him  with  such  inaccurate  documents,  or  consider  himself  as  being  made  a 
fool  of  before  the  world.  Now  remember  the  circumstances  under  which  I  stood 
at  that  hour.  What  had  Mr.  Borthwick  told  me  the  night  before  ?  He  told  me, 
and  the  meeting  too,  that  he  came  there  by  mere  accident,  wishing  to  be  con- 
vinced, if  he  could  be  convinced, — though  I  had  at  that  very  time  a  letter  in  my 
pocket  warning  me  of  his  approach,  and  a  special  messenger  present  who  had 
come  to  inform  me  of  his  arrival ;  and  yet  he  came  merely  by  accident — merely 
to  be  convinced.  (A  laugh.)  Then  he  afterwards  told  me  that  he  was  paid  to 
follow  me  from  place  to  place,  like  my  "  evil  genius  ;"  his  very  words.  (Ajp- 
plausc  and  hisses.)  My  friends  say  that  I  was  personal ;  but  was  it  not  personal 
to  say  that  he  would  follow  me  from  place  to  place  like  my  evil  genius  ?  (Cries 
of '■*  Question,  question.")  This  is  the  question.  (*' Head  the  letter.")  I  need 
not  read  the  letter.  (Groans  and  laughter.)  I  have  not  got  the  letter  here. 
(Great  uproar.) 

The  Chaikman  said  that  he  saw  several  persons  who  were  most  active  In  com- 
mencing clamour  and  interruptions,  but  should  be  most  sorry  to  have  to  point 
out  those  individuals. 

Mr.  TnowPsON,  in  continuation. — The  letter  I  alluded  to  I  produced  at  that 
meeting,  and  read  an  extract  containing  the  announcement  of  Mr.  Borthwick's 
approach,  and  the  object  of  his  mission  ;  and  I  believe  that  Mr.  Borthwick  him- 
self, so  far  from  contradicting  me,  will  bear  me  out  in  the  declaration  that  I  do 
not  allude  to  a  letter  which  has  no  existence.  It  was  under  these  circumstances 
that  I  spoke,  and,  if  I  was  warm  on  the  subject,  was  it  not  sufficient  to  warm  me 
to  be  told,  when  in  the  prosecution  of  a  good  work,  that  I  should  be  followed 
about  from  place  to  place  as  by  an  "  evil  genius  ?" — a  prophecy  which  has  been 
in  part  fulfilled,  after  having  been  informed  by  Mr.  Borthwick  that  he  came  by 
accident,  merely  to  be  convinced.  Was  it  strange  that  I  should  be  warm  after 
hearing  such  contradictory  assertions,  and  being  the  subject  of  such  a  threat  ? 

Before  passing  from  these  rather  irrelevant  observations,  allow  me  to  make 
one  further  remark  on  the  proceedings  of  last  night,  with  reference  to  my  own 
conduct  on  that  occasion.  I  called  out  "No,"  because  there  was  a  statement 
regarding  a  matter  of  fact  personally  affecting  my  own  character  and  veracity, 
made  before  3000  persons,  many  hundreds  of  whom,  perhaps,  would  not  have  at 
opportunity  the  following  evening  of  hearing  a  true  statement  of  the  case,  ot 
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wbcMe  iiiinJs,  ilicrciorc,  un  imprfoaioD  to  my  prfjuJice  would  have  been  pro* 
duced.  it' the  assertion  had  beeD  |)u»eJ  by  without  contradiction.  It  was  said  by 
Mr.  Borthwick  that  he  (;ave  lue  a  challenge  in  Manchcbter,  and  that  I  declined 
it:  I  never  did  decline  that  challenge;  I  wa«  rather  anxious  to  accept  it;  but 
knowing  the  obj«ct  that  Mr.  Borthwick  had  in  view,  viz.  to  circumvent  my  de- 
*!■;« — ta  prevtnt  my  t'ultilling  my  pleJf4e  to  go  here  and  there,  routing  the  public 
attention  to  thi«  question,  (and  I  have  gone  here  and  there,  af  the  sncritice  of 
health,  almo»t  of  life,)  w.ts  I  to  ren^uin  at  Manchester,  and  at  a  particular  time 
accept  the  challenge  of  Mr.  Borthwick,  leaving  the  object  of  my  mission  in  par* 
unaccomplished  'f  I  am  ut  any  time  ready  to  defend  the  position*  I  occupy,  and 
I  will  defend  them  until  thc-y  are  i>uccc»rally  destroyed;  but  I  am  not  bound  to 
accept  a  particular  chidienge  from  Mr.  Borthwick.  I  may  say  with  Nehemiah, 
*'  The  work  is  great  and  lurgc,  and  we  are  Ecparattd  upon  the  wall,  one  far  from 
another.  In  what  place,  therefore,  ye  hear  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  resort  ye 
thither  unto  us;  our  God  shuU  ti^ht  for  us."  I  cannot  be  delayed  by  matters  of 
minor  importance,  when  I  have  proved  to  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  of 
my  hearers,  that  colonial  slavery  is  a  crime  in  the  si^ht  of  God  :  and,  therefore, 
that  the  negro  ought  to  go  free,  and  the  bonds  to  fall  fiom  the  limbs  of  the  op- 
pressed,    f  Applause  iirid  disapprobation. ) 

Now  for  Mr.  Borthwick's  reply,  Mr.  Borthwick  said  he  should  proceed  to 
show,  1st,  that  ihe  immediate  abolition  of  colonial  slavery  was  impracticable  ;— 
2dly,  that  it  would  be  dangerous  if  it  were  practicable; — 3dly,  that  it  would  be 
immoral;  and  -Ithly,  that  it  would  be  sitiful.  We  shall  see  the  worth  of  these 
propositions  by-and-by.  He  then  went  through  my  list  of  the  evils  of  colonial 
slavery.  I  shall  just  recapitulate  those  evils,  merely  enumerating  them  for  Mr. 
Borthwick's  benefit  on  a  future  occasion.  I  said  first, — and  I  have  obliterated 
not  a  syllable,  as  I  mean  to  maintain  every  one  of  these  propositions,  and  I  defy 
Mr.  Borthwick,  with  the  West  India  body  at  his  back,  to  drive  me  from  one  o^ 

i]ic(n I  SiLid  first,  that  colonial  slavery  curses  the  soil ; — Sadly,  that  it  dooms  the 

infant  to  perpetual  bondage; — 3dly,  that  it  depresses  the  body  with  more  than 
ordinary   labour,   whilst  it  withholds   from   the  mind   the  ordinary  motives  to 

labour ; Ithly,  that  it  dooms  the  slave  to  all  kinds  of  temporary  suffering,  scars, 

sores  chains,  collars,  mutilations,  dungeons,  disease,  blows,  insults,  scorn, 
nakedness,  seizure,  and  imprisoninent ;  every  one  of  these  propositions  I  am  pre- 
pared to  defend  and  prove,  whenever  they  may  be  disputed.  I  then  said  that 
slavery  was  depopulating  the  West  Indian  colonies,  and  who  is  so  hardy  as  to 
deny  the  truth  of  that  asseition  ?  That  whiUt  the  free  black  population  was 
increasing  so  fast  as  to  double  itself  in  twenty  years,  a  greater  rate  of  increase 
than  was  almost  ever  known,  the  bluck  population  in  a  state  of  slavery  were 
fallinc  off  so  fast,  as  in  fifty  years  to  become  nearly  extinct,  though  the  two 
classes  are  of  the  same  race,  treading  the  same  soil,  drinking  from  the  same 
fountain,  living  nearly  on  the  same  food,  and  following,  in  many  instances,  the  same 
occupations,  and  yet  one  of  those  classes,  because  they  are  in  a  state  of  slavery — 
because  they  are  under  the  kind  care  of  those  masters  whom  Mr.  Borthwick 
attempts  almost  to  deify,  are  falling  off  so  fast  as  in  fit'ty  yeais  to  become  almost 
extinct.  1  ask  you  is  this  not  a  fact  to  produce  the  most  serious  influence  on 
•our  minds?  ( IJcur,  fieur.)  I  ask  pity  for  the  slaves  who  are  dying  off  in 
greater  numbers,  and  at  a  faster  rate  than  your  neighbours  and  countrymen  from 
the  dreadful  pestilence  which  is  scourging  the  land;  and  I  ask,  have  we  not  here 
an  imperative— an  irrefutable  argument  why  we  should  be  instant  and  pressing 
in  the  work  of  negro  emancipation  ?     (  Applause.  J 

Again :  I  said  there  was  an  intrjuality  of  law  and  of  right  in  the  colonies; 
this  I  am  prepared  to  defend,  and  w  ill  prove,  to-night.  I  alluded  to  the  mode  of 
administering  justice  :  I  said  that  it  was  not  only  defective  but  unconstitutional 
and  unjust.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  justice  in  the  colonies;  there  is  a  show  of  jus- 
wee  iildetd,  there  may  be  somtthifii  LcaiiHii  the  appeaiance  of  justice  in  the 
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laws  to  delude  the  people  of  England,  and  not  to  benefit  the  slave  population  of 
the  West  Indies.  I  next  alluded  to  the  great  difficulty  the  slave  experienced  in 
obtaining  any  measure  of  redress  for  injuries  received,  even  that  redress  which  is 
promised  in  these  defective  laws  ;  this  I  shall  show  from  the  inadmissibility  of 
slave  evidence.  I  next  spoke  of  the  inveterate  distinction  of  caste  produced  by 
slavery.  Mr.  Borthwick  did  not  seem  to  understand  this;  but  as  I  believe  every 
body  else  understands  it,  I  shall  not  try  to  explain  it  to  him,  at  the  waste  of  your 
valuable  time.  I  next  said  that  ignorance  in  its  most  dreadful  form  was  fostered 
wherever  slavery  existed;  that  slavery  produces  loss  of  self-respect  on  the  part  of 
the  slave ;  and  pride,  arrogance,  and  love  of  arbitrary  power  on  the  part  of  the 
master, — stimulating  the  one  to  rebellion  and  resistance,  and  depriving  the  other 
of  that  refinement  of  feeling  which  justice  and  humanity  would  otherwise  teach 
to  him.  I  said  that  slavery  produced  promiscuous  intercourse.  Again,  I  de- 
scribed general  licentiousness  as  one  of  the  evils  of  slavery  ;  does  he  deny  it  ? 
Shall  I  uplift  the  curtain  which  veils  the  picture  from  your  eyes  ?  If  I  am  to  do 
£0,  let  him  get  me  an  audience  of  males  only,  and  then,  if  I  do  not  tear  the  veil 
even  from  the  eyes  of  absentee  slave-proprietors  in  England,  on  proof  furnished 
by  the  planters  themselves,  let  me  be  branded  as  a  quack,  and  let  jNIr.  Borthwick 
triumph  over  me.  (Ajjjjiaute  and  disapprobation. J  Does  not  Mr.  Borthwick 
know  that  in  almost  every  house  in  Jamaica,  almost  every  man,  from  the  book- 
keeper upwards,  has  his  concubine  ?  Does  he  not  know  that  the  marriage  of  a 
white  man  with  a  negress, — nay,  with  a  person  having  the  least  tinge  of  negro 
blood  in  her  veins, — would  entail  upon  that  white  man  almost  entire  expulsion 
from  civilized  society  ?  Need  I  ofier  proof  here  ?  Let  more  than  one  colonial 
writer,  whose  works  are  now  on  this  table,  refute  Mr.  Borthwick,  and  display  his 
ignorance  to  the  world.     C Applause  and  hisses.  J 

I  said  that  in  the  colonies  there  was  a  general  disregard  of  religion,  and  that, 
as  a  natural  consequence  of  that  disregard  for  religion,  there  was  a  general  dese, 
cration  of  the  Sabbath.     Neither  position  has  been  touched  by  Mr.  Borthwick, 
I  next  alluded  to  the  continual  hostility,  (I  never  said  enmity,)  which  must  exisj 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies,  •Khiht  freedom  reigned  here,  and  slavery 
was  dominant  there.    Do  the  West  India  body  think  that  they  will  be  able  to 
drive  back  the  tide  of  humanity  now  set  in,  and  prevent  it  from  sweeping  away 
the  foundations  of  the  system,  and  so  destroying  the  horrid  fabric  for  ever .' 
(Cheers  and  hisses.)    I  said  that  one  of  the  evils  of  slavery  was  insecurity,  and 
who  does  not  know  that  slavery  is  the  most  precarious  foundation  on  which  any 
state  of  society  can  be  built  ?    With  all  Mr.  Borthwick's  pretended  knowledge 
will  he  deny  what  is  known  to  every  man  who  has  studied  the  history  of  the 
world  ?     I  then  alluded  to  the  expensiveness  of  slavery,  the  cowardice  of  slavery 
the  meanness  of  slavery,  and  Mr.  Borthwick  gave  me  no  reply  on  these  subjects' 
His  answer  invariably  was,  "  By-and-by,"  •'  by-and-by."    (Laughter.)    At 
half-past  six  his  answer  was  "by-and-by;"  at  seven  it  was  "by-and-by:" 
eight    o'clock    came,    half-past    eight,    the    answer    was    still    "  by-and-by." 
(Laughter,  cheers,  and  hisses.)     What,  shall  I  be  hissed  ?    (Renewed  hissing.) 
Gentlemen,  if  you  are  gentlemen,  (laughter  and  applause,)  shall  I  be  hissed 
when   I  quote  the  words  of  your  own  champion?     If  it  is  Mr.  Borthwick  you 
aie  hissing,  I  pause  till  you  have  done  ;  hiss  again.     (Laughter.)     The  words 
are  not  mine.    Nine  o'clock  came,  still  the  answer  was  "  by-and-by  :"  at  half- 
past  nine  I  looked  at  my  watch,  and  again  the  words  "  by-and-by"  fell  upon 
my  ear.     By-and-by  still?  thought  I;    what,   in  the  absence  of  nightcaps? 
(Laughter.)     "  The  witching  hour  of  night"  will  soon  be  here;  darkness  will 
come  again,  and  then  ]Mr.  Borthwick  will  be  preaching  to  us  whilst  we  ate 
snoring  on  the  benches.    (Laughter.)     I'll  notice   this  again,   "  by-andby.'^ 
In  speaking  of  the  cowardice  of  negro  slavery,  I  observed  that  we  never  enslaved 
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the  wise,  we  never  eiinlMVid  the  iiroiii;,  wc  never  enslaved  the  revenget'ul ;  no, 
we  luoked  ubruail  oo  I  he  t°aiiiiliei>  ut  the  earth,  ami  we  tiled  on  the  wretched 
drsccnilaiua  ot  Cu:ili,  MeMiaim,  and  I'liul, — we  found  them  inure  feeble  and 
■tjiioranl,  uiurc  teachable  aittcrvaiiis,  more  subinusiive  to  the  yoke,  mure  attached 
by  uct«  of  kmdneiis,  than  the  rest  of  mankind,  uud  we  cin^lcd  thcin  out,  and 
iiiutle  ilieni  kluveii  :  these  are  the  qualities  ol  mind  and  body  that  made  tliem  our 
vietinis;  these  are  the  qujliiicii  which  enable  us  still  tu  keep  tlieai  in  bondage; 
and  these  arc  the  qualities  which  ^ive  Mr.  Burtbwick  an  advanta^^e  over  them, 
which  he  would  not  have  over  the  New  Zcalandcr,  the  North  American,  or  any 
other  inhabitant  of  the  world.  (Clieeri.j  I  talked  of  the  meanness  of  »lavery; 
I  said  it  was  a  mean  and  despicable  system ;  but  to  that,  too,  Mr.  Burthwick 
caiue  "  by-and-by,"  or  wat  to  have  come,  for  he  did  not  touch  upon  it.  1 
fpoke  of  the  seltishness  of  slavery,  I  described  it  as  a  bystem  of  monopoly  Irom 
the  beginning  to  the  end ;  and  what  said  Mr.  Drouf,'ham  on  the  monopoly  of 
freeduui,  when  he  stood  before  the  electors  of  York  ?  Remember  what  he  said, 
when  alluding  to  the  monopoly  of  freedom ;  he  described  it  as  the  foulest  mono- 
poly on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  he  said  besides,  *'  If  you  place  in  my  hand* 
the  sacred  trust  of  representing  you  in  the  Commons  Huu.<e  of  I'atliament,  you 
arm  me  witli  power  to  complete  the  good  work  which  wc  have  begun  together; 
nor  will  I  rest  from  my  labours  until,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  I  have  seen  an 
end  of  the  abuses  which  bind  England  to  the  ground,  and  the  mists  dispersed 
from  the  eyes  of  the  ignorant,  and  the  chains  drop  from  the  hands  of  the  slave." 
(  Luud  cheers.)  I  spoke  of  the  impiety  of  slavery,  and -Mr.  Borthwick  attempted 
to  do  away  wiih  the  charge ;  he  tried  to  ascend  to  the  throne  of  the  Eternal,  and 
penetrate  into  his  councils,  and  pleaded  the  sanction  of  Heaven  for  our  adhering 
to  a  vile  and  wicked  system,  which  cannot  be  charged  on  the  Bible,  whatever 
Mr.  Borthwick  may  say  to  the  contrary.  ( Apfjlauae.)  That  book  does  not 
avail  the  advocate  of  slavery ;  it  registers  no  curse  against  the  sons  of  Ham,^ 
it  opens  to  them,  as  well  as  to  us,  tke  path  to  the  immortal  happiness  of  heaven, 
a  happiness  to  obtain  which  Mr.  Borthwick  must  have  more  charity,  and  more 
love  lor  the  men  whom  he  s«tks  to  exclude  from  the  mercy  of  Almighty  God. 
(Aypluiiic.)  I  spoke  ot  the  guilt  of  slavery,  and  Mr.  Borthwick  nerer  said  a 
word  about  it  either  then  or  '*  by-and-by." 

Now  for  the  proof  of  some  of  the  positions  which  I  took,  and  which  Mr. 
Borthwick  endeavoured  to  controvert.  I  said  that  slavery  cursed  the  soil,  and 
Air.  Borthwick  would  not  understand  me.  He  said,  "  Why  should  you  contend 
that  slavery  cursed  the  soil  whilst  dwelling  on  the  evils  of  colonial  slavery,  when 
it  is  notorious  that  excessive  cultivation  produces  the  same  etfects  every  where.'" 
My  argument  was  that  slavery  led  to  excessive  cultivation,  and  so  cursed  the 
soil,  and  that  the  abolition  of  slavery  would  prevent  over  cultivation.  That  a 
constant  succession  of  ripe  crops  taken  from  the  earth  destroyed  its  productive 
qualities,  and  that  the  system  of  slavery  thus  operated  in  our  colonies.  I  shall 
now  give  you  the  authority  of  a  greater  man  than  either  Mr.  Thompson  or  Mr- 
Borthwick  on  this  subject,  that  of  John  Jeremie,  E=q.,  late  First  President  of  the 
bland  of  St.  Lucie,  and  author  of  lour  essays  on  colonial  slavery.  This  I  shall 
request  my  friend  .Mr.  Baldwin  to  read  for  you. 

Mr.  Baldwin  then  mounted  the  table,  and  proceeded  to  read  the  quotation 
referred  to.  On  commencing  he  spoke  in  a  rather  low  tone  of  voice,  and  there 
were  loud  cries  of  *' Speak  up,  speak  up."  On  this  Mr.  Baldwin  observed, 
"  I  will  speak  louder  by-and-by.  We  can't  get  the  steam  up  all  at  once,  you 
know.*  ( Luuf^hUr.)  He  then  read  the  following  extract  from  the  work  of 
Mr.  Jeremie: — 

•' With  reference  to  the  life  of  the  slave;  during  the  continuance  of  tht  slave 
trade,  and  nuw  at  Martiiii'iue,  It'  a  iievvly  jiurchased  slave  lasted  live  years,  the  specu- 
lation wan  a  giioU  one.  In  tJilrteeu  years  the  whole  labourinK  population  was  =aid  to 
be  renewed,  wluUt,  in  all  the  Duke  of  Wclimutou's  coutincutaJ  wars^  comnieiicinc 
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with  his  landing  in  Spain,  and  concluding  with  Waterloo,  the  killed  in  action,  it  is 
said,  did  not  amount  to  one-fifth  of  the  number  systematically  consumed,  since  the 
peace,  in  the  small  island  of  Martinique.  Nor  do  they  equal  half  the  decrease  in  our 
colonies  within  the  last  ten  years.  Now  reckon  the  number  of  slaves  in  the  British 
colonies,  the  number  of  them  in  the  United  States,  (possessions  formerly  British,)  and 
the  length  of  time  this  wholesale  consumption  of  human  life  has  been  carrying  on, 
and  judge  of  the  fearful  responsibility  that  attaches  to  this  nation.  And,  for  what  ? 
to  change  the  very  face  of  nature.  Columbus,  and  the  earlier  navigators,  have  de- 
scribed these  olden  colonies  as  they  stood  clothed  in  the  niest  brilliant  verdure  :  thejr 
are  now  arid,  parched,  and  exhausted.  Culti\ation  elsewhere  converts  deserts  into 
gardens;  here,  gardens  into  a  desert." 

Mr.  Thompson Ladies  antl  Gentlemen,  "  by-and-by,"  perhapK,  we  shall 

have  a  contradiction  to  John  Jeremie,  Esq.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Borthwick's 
statement  in  reference  to  one  of  the  evils  which  I  named,  namely,  that  slavery 
was  the  cause  of  the  slave  trade,  my  position  was  that  slavery  gave  birth  to  the 
slave  trade,  and  I  proved  it  thus: — When  these  islands  were  first  discovered  by 
the  Spaniards,  they  were  swarming  with  inhabitants;  those  inhabitants  were 
enslaved,  and  ultimately  exterminated,  in  consequence  of  the  rigorous  treatment 
to  which  they  were  subjected  ;  though,  if  it  could  be  shown  that  but  one  of  the 
aborigines  remained,  Mr.  Borthwick,  I  suppose,  would  attempt  to  prove  that 
the  depopulation  was  all  exceedingly  natural,  and  that  that  one  man  would  re- 
people  the  islands  "  by-and-by."  (Laughter.)  Be  this  as  it  may,  after  the 
aborigines  were  perfectly  exterminated,  recourse  was  had  to  the  western  shores 
of  Africa  to  keep  up  the  system  of  slavery  thus  begun  on  the  islands  of  the  West 
Indies;  the  slave  trade  thus  commenced;  that  slave  trade  still  continues,  and  it 
is  continued  exclusively  because  the  system  of  slavery  still  exists.  (Applause.) 
I  grant  to  Mr.  Borthwick  that  the  slave  trade  is  now  carried  on  by  the  Spaniards 
and  Brazilians,  not  by  the  West  Indian  planters ;  but  it  still  makes  for  my  posi- 
tion, that  slavery  is  the  cause  of  the  slave  trade ;  for  if  there  were  no  slavery  in 
the  Spanish  dominions;  if  there  were  no  slavery  in  the  Brazilian  dominions,  or 
any  where  else,  there  would  be  no  slave  trade.  (Loud  applause.)  It  is  the  de- 
mand which  creates  the  supply  ;  for  however  this  maxim  may  be  disputed  in 
political  economy  at  home,  it  will  not  be  disputed  in  reference  to  the  slave  trade 
by  any  man  claiming  common  sense  and  reason.  (Hear,  hear.)  Mr.  Borth- 
wick attempted  to  justify  the  retaining  of  infants  in  bondage.  Oh  !  if  this  be 
the  advocacy  of  Mr.  Borthwick,  I  blush  for  those  whose  cause  he  pleads.  You 
remember.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  what  I  said  about  the  dooming  of  infants  yet 
unborn  to  everlasting  slavery ; — how  did  Mr.  Borthwick  get  over  this  ?  Why, 
by  saying  that  in  every  condition  of  society  the  child  was  born  to  the  condition 
of  its  parents.  Oh,  shame!  Mr.  Borthwick,  shame!  to  entail  upon  millions  of 
infants  interminable  slavery  because  you  find  it  is  a  general  rule  of  society  that 
the  infant  should  be  born  to  the  condition  of  the  parent !  What !  shall  this  be 
pleaded  in  the  Liverpool  Amphitheatre,  in  the  year  1832,  as  a  reason  why  un- 
offending, innocent  infants  should  be  sacrificed  before  the  demon  Slavery  ?  Shall 
this  be  pleaded  and  allowed  ?  I  trust  that  it  will  not ;  but,  however  this  be,  I 
say  it  is  an  evil  that  the  sins  of  the  father  and  mother,  if  there  were  any  sins  on 
their  part  which  reduced  them  to  bondage,  should  thus  be  visited  on  the  heads  of 
their  children,  in  opposition  to  the  designs  of  the  Almighty  respecting  them  ; 
and  I  claim  for  every  infant  born  within  the  British  dominions  that  liberty  which 
is  the  undeniable  birthright  even  of  the  most  abject  of  the  children  of  men, 
wherever  justice,  religion,  and  humanity  prevail.     (Loud  applause.) 

Now,  as  an  exemplification  of  the  torments  endured  by  African  slaves,  whose 
children  are  torn  from  them,  a  subject  which  Mr.  Borthwick  tried  to  glide  over 
as  he  best  might,  I  shall  quote  an  anecdote  told  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  flilgrass,  for- 
merly a  missionary  on  the  island  of  Jamaica.  Mr.  Borthwick  was  under  a  mis- 
take when  he  said  that  the  Sabbath  was  rigidly  secured  to  the  slaves,  and  here  is 
»  proof  of  it.    Mr.  Gilgrass  says,  (Cries  of  "  Name,  name,'"--"  date,  date.") 
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The  name  of  the  miiiionary  i»  Gil(;rass,  as  I  have  already  told  you,  and  I  an. 
quoting  fiom  the  Hev.  Richard  Watson's  "  Defence  of  the  Wesleyan  Missions," 
written  because  the  West  Indian  planters  had  most  unjustly  attacked  tbera. 
(Af'fUiiic-  uhJ  hines.)     Mr.  Gilgrais  eays, 

"  A  maiiter  of  slaves,  who  lived  near  ua  In  Kingston,  Jamaica,  exercised  hig  bar- 
liaritled  un  a  Sabbath  morning,  while  we  were  worithipplnK  Gud  in  the  chapel,  and  the 
crie^iuf  the  foiiialei<utferent  have  fretiueutly  interrupted  us  In  uur  devutions.  Dut  there 
wai  no  redre.sa  for  them  or  lor  ii*.  This  man  wanted  money  ;  and  one  of  the  female 
hlaves  having  two  line  ehildrrn  he  Hold  one  of  them,  and  the  ehlld  iva.s  torn  from  her 
maternal  atl'eetlon.  In  the  agony  of  her  feelingK  ah«  made  a  hiJeou:t  howling,  and 
for  that  Clime  was  flogged.  Soon  after  he  »old  her  other  clUld.  This  •  turned  her 
lieart  within  her,' and  eonipelled  her  into  a  hind  of  madnesK.  She  howled  night  and 
day  In  the  yard,  tore  her  hair,  ran  up  and  down  the  streets  and  the  parade,  rending 
the  heavens  with  her  erle»,  and  literally  watering  the  eurth  with  her  tears.  Her  con- 
stant cry  was,  *  Da  uiek-i:J  Miuta,  he  sell  me  children,  /f  iW  mo  tuci-ra  Matta  pili/  nf^'U  ? 
fl'liat  me  iluT  Me  have  no  chiij.'  As  she  stood  before  my  window,  she  said,  'Mi/ 
Miitta,'  lifting  up  her  hands  towards  heaven,  'do,  me  Mmsa  Minhler,  pitijmef  Me 
/leartdoio;'  (Khal<ii>g  herself  violently,)  '  me  heart  do  to,  became  me  have  no  child ;  me 
^'0  a  Matta  huute,  ii>  Matta  yard,  and  in  me  hut,  and  me  no  see  em  ;'  and  then  her  crjr 
went  up  to  God.    I  durst  not  be  seen  looking  at  her." 

This,  be  it  observed,  was  one  of  the  men  whom,  accordingto  Mr.  Borthwick, 
the  planters />ro^'c7  ;  whom  the  planters  cherish,  and  even  "slop  the  viill  for 
them  to  teach  the  slave  ;"  and  yet  this  missionary  says,  beholding  the  wretched 
state  of  the  unhappy  mother,  "  I  dared  not  be  seen  looking  at  her."  Now  for 
another  of  these  missionaries,  whom  the  planters  cherish :  I  allude  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  llev.  Thomas  Pcnnock,  related  in  the  same  pamphlet  to  which  I 
have  already  referred,  written  by  ^Ir.  Watson,  a  few  years  ago.  Mr.  Pennock, 
says, 

"  A  few  years  ago  it  was  enacted  that  it  should  not  be  legal  to  transport  once 
established  slaves  from  one  island  to  another;  and  a  gentleman  owner  flnding  it  ad- 
visable to  do  so  before  the  act  came  in  force,  the  removal  of  great  part  of  his  live 
stock  was  the  consciiucnce.  He  had  a  female  slave,  highly  valuable  to  him,  (and  not 
the  less  so  for  being  the  mother  of  eight  or  nine  children,)  whose  husband  was  the 
projwrty  of  another  resident  on  the  island,  where  I  happened  to  be  at  the  time.  Their 
masters  not  agreeing  on  a  sale,  separation  ensued,  and  I  went  to  the  beach  to  be  an 
eye-witness  of  their  beliaviour  in  the  greatest  pang  of  alL  One  by  on«  the  man  kissed 
his  children,  with  the  firmness  of  a  hero,  and  blessing  them,  gave  as  hi.-  last  words, — 
(oh!  will  it  be  believed,  and  have  no  influence  upon  our  veneration  for  the  negro?) 
"  Farewell,  he  honest  and  obedient  to  your  matter .'"  At  length  he  had  to  take  leave  of  his 
■wife ;  there  he  stood,  (I  have  him  in  my  mind's  eye  at  this  moment,)  live  or  six  yards 
from  the  mother  of  his  children,  unable  to  move,  speak,  or  do  any  thing  but  gaze,  and 
still  to  gaze  on  the  object  of  his  long  affection,  soon  to  cross  the  blue  wave  for  ever 
from  his  aching  sight.  The  tire  of  his  eyes,  alone,  gave  indication  of  the  passion 
within,  until,  after  some  minutes'  standing  thus,  he  fell  senseless  on  the  sand,  as  If 
suddenly  struck  down  by  the  hand  of  the  .\lmighty;  nature  could  do  more;  the  blood 
gushed  from  his  nostrils  and  mouth,  as  if  rushing  from  the  terrors  of  the  eontlict 
within;  and  amid  the  confusion  occasioned  by  the  circumstance  tlie  vessel  bore  off 
his  family  for  ever  from  the  island  I  After  .some  days  he  recovered  and  came  to  ask 
advice  of  me:  What  could  an  Englishman  do  in  such  a  case?  I  felt  the  blood  boiling 
within  me, but  Iconquercd;  I  brow-beat  my  own  manhood,  and  gave  him  the  liiy^blesc 
advice  1  could  uflord." 

These  arc  the  children  who  are,  according  to  Mr.  Borthwick,  rightcoysly 
doomed  to  ilavcry,  because  it  is  a  general  condition  of  society  that  the  state  of 
the  father  and  mother  shall  be  the  state  of  the  infant  aluo.  I  deny  the  righteous- 
ness of  this  doom.  I  say,  as  Mr.  Borthwick  said  in  denouncing  the  slave  trade, 
as  he  did  in  terms  than  which  none  could  be  more  proper, — I  say  that  dooming 
the  harmless  infant  to  slavery  is  diabolical  and  impious,  and  one  of  the  toulcst 
crimes  which  disgrace  tlie  character  of  Englishmen.  (Cheers  and  dit- 
approhal'wit. ) 

And  now  for  the  Jamaica  slave  code,  the  only  enactment  touching  the  sepa- 
ration  of  families.  It  is  found  in  the  (ifth  clause  of  the  consolidated  slave  code, 
passed  by  the  House  of  Assembly,  in  January,  1831,  and  it  is  the  climax  of 
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West  Indian  justice,  the  enibodyment  of  West  Indian  equity,  the  complete  quint- 
essence of  Wect  Indian  legislaiion.  And  what  is  the  humanity  of  British  legis- 
lators  in  the  West  Indies,  relative  to  the  separation  of  families  ?  Hear  for  your- 
selves ; 

"And,  whereas,  by  the  ninth  section  of  the  eighth  George  the  Second,  chapter 
fifth,  it  is  enacted,  '  That  whenever  hereafter  any  slave  or  slaves,  taken  on  any  writ 
of  venditioni,  shall  be  exposed  to  sale,  the  provost-marshal,  or  his  deputies  respec- 
tively, shall  sell  all  such  slaves  singly,  unless  in' case  of  families,  in  which  case,  and  no 
otlier,  the  said  provost-marshal,  or  any  of  his  deputies,  may  set-up  to  sale  such  family 
or  families,  consisting  of  a  man  and  his  wife,  or  reputed  wife,  his  or  their  children.* 
And  whereas  it  seems  necessary  further  to  enforce  this  pro%'ision ;  be  it  therefore 
enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  in  all  cases  where  a  levy  shall  be  made  by 
any  deputy-marshal  or  collecting  constable  of  a  family  or  families,  each  family  shall 
be  sold  together,  and  in  one  lot :  Provided  always,  that  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall 
be  understood  to  interfere  wilhlex'ies  on  individual  j/uffs,  nor  be  con-jtrued  to  authorize 
txcessire  levies." 

So  that  if  a  master  only  owed  £40,  the  marshal  might  go,  seize  a  mother,  a 
father,  or  a  child,  and  separate  the  nearest  ties,  to  satisfy  the  demand  of  a  credi- 
tor. It  is  only  when  whole  families  are  seized  that  the  ?«ar47«al  is  forbidden  to 
sell  them  separately  :  in  all  other  cases  he  may  take  a  man  here,  a  woman  there, 
and  burst  asunder  the  nearest  and  dearest  relations  of  life:  but  the  master, — the 
master,  mind,  may  sell  the  wife  from  the  husband,  or  the  husband  from  the  wife, 
and  there  is  no  law  in  Jamaica  to  prevent  him ;  he  may  sell  the  mother  from  the 
infant  that  lies  upon  her  bosom,  and  there  is  no  law  in  Jamaica  to  prevent  him  ; 
he  may  sell  the  brother  from  the  sister,  the  sister  from  her  brethren,  the  child 
from  its  parents,  and  there  is  no  law  in  Jamaica  to  prevent  him  ;  and  there  it  is 
only  when  the  marshal  makes  a  levy  on  a  xcho/e  family  collectively.  (Hear, 
hear,  hear.)  I  trust,  my  friends,  you  will  allow  that  there  is  no  serpentining  \n 
the  way  I  go  about  my  business  ;  no  surreptitious,  disallowed  slave  codes,  things 
in  the  shape  of  parliamentary  papers,  'got  up  and  palmed  upon  the  Government, 
and  afterwards  disclaimed  by  the  Colonial  Secretary.    (Applause.) 

Then  with  refjard  to  the  labour  of  the  slave,  and  the  motives  which  he  has  to 
labour :  and  here  I  come  to  a  very  weak  part  of  Mr.  Borthwick's  speech,  a  very 
cruel  part  of  Mr.  Borthwick's  speech,  a  heartless  part  of  Mr.  Borthwick's  speech, 
an  inhuman  part  of  Mr.  Borthwick's  speech;  and  when  you  hear  the  sentiment 
which  I  am  going  to  quote  you  will  admit  with  me  that  it  was  most  weak, 
cruel,  heartless,  and  inhuman.  What  was  it  that  I  said  ?  I  said  that  the  slaves 
wanted  the  ordinary  motives  to  labour,  and  Mr.  Borthwick  would  not  allow  the 
justice  of  my  appeal  to  our  own  country,  when  I  stopped  the  ploughman  on  his 
way  to  labour,  asked  him  why  he  was  hastening  so  cheerfully  to  his  daily  toil, 
and  made  him  speak  out  his  motives,  and  you,  by  your  approbation,  testified  that 
those  motives  were  natural  and  laudable,  that  they  were,  in  fact,  sufficient.  Was 
not  that  the  case?  f"  Yes,  yes,''')  Now  hear  the  advocate  of  the  gradual  aboli- 
tion of  colonial  slavery  ;  he  will  prove  that  the  slave  has  double  motives  to  labour. 
First  he  will  labour  for  his  master,  and  then  that  he  may  get  his  own  freedom 
and  that  of  his  wife  and  children.  Was  not  that  cruel,  was  not  that  heartless, 
was,  not  that  inhuman?  (Loud  applause.)  Let  us  see  the  slave  weeping  over  a 
furrow  in  the  field  of  his  daily  and  uncompensated  toil,  and  ask  him  "  Why  do 
you  weep  ?" — "  Why  do  I  weep  I"  exclaims  he,  "  You  would  weep  under  the 
same  circumstances;  you  would  weep,  too,  were  you  kept  here  to  toil  from  day 
today,  with  the  lash  at  your  back,  and  see  no  end  to  your  misery!"  (Hear 
Jiear.''')  And,  Mr.  Borthwick,  I  have  here  a  letter  from  one  of  those  witnesses  of 
the  fact,  to  whom  you  appeal,  and  I  shall  read  it  for  your  benefit.  (Cries  of 
*'  Name,  dale,  date.")  Be  kind  enough  to  wait  a  little  and  you  shall  have  both 
name  and  date;  and  in  order  to  render  you  more  patient  for  the  rest  of  the  even- 
ing, I  assure  you  that  I  shall  give  you  names,  dates,  and  every  particular,  re- 
specting esery  document  which  I  may  have  occasion  to  read.     The  letter  is  ad- 
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drrsjcil  to  George  Thoinpion,  and  daicJ  Liverpool,   Auijutt  30,    lh3<,   uiul   ii  •« 
lolluwt  :  — 

"  l.herpool.  Auguit  M^,  J83-. 

"  SiH,— Alluw  iiiK  Juac  to  givt  you  a  hint  tlutt  may  terrc  tUc  iiubia  csuae  lu  wliU-h 
yuU  are  cngaccJ. 

"  In  ih«  Bprlr.K  u(^  1^10  I  waa  lying  at  Ueiixrara,  In  tlie  strrani  oppoiiltr  my  nirr- 
cliHutB,  u  liu  had,  near  Ilir  shore,  a  cooper's  Bhup,  Hhcrr  I  buiucIiiiii-b  hud  tuBlneaa, 
aud  at  uther  tlniea  retreated  from  the  luii :  un  one  of  thuie  u<-caBiunt  a  ruoper  at 
work  said  sumednuK  that  Intimated  a  degree  ut  dlnaatl^ifai'tlun ;  I  said  tn  hiui,  '  Toiu, 
1  do  think  that  )uu  huvi-  une  ut  the  vtry  b«*t  of  niaatrrn;'  he  aniwerrd  nie  by  ubaerv- 
UiK,  '  Sir,  I  will  admit  all  lliat  you  can  say  ot'  the  Koodne&a  of  my  uiaaler,  but.  Sir. 
(said  he,)  huH  Mruuld  )ou  like  to  walk  round  this  caak  and  uthem  aa  lonn  a*  ever  you 
lived,  witlKiut  evun  a  chanL-e  of  altering  or  nnivnding  your  situatluu  t"  Tom*  api>cal 
Wat  too  close  and  striking  to  admit  of  reply  frnni  me. 

"  ^'uur  most  ob«4itnt  humble  serrant, 
"  To  Otorgt  Thtmpion,  Siq."  ••  Awtmony  Lamdirb. 

"  P.S. — I  have  nut  time  to  write  more,  but  Mr.  Jamee  Crupper,  s«u.  haa  a  U>n( 
latter  of  mine  on  the  ifubject.     I  wlil  endeavour  to  get  It  for  you." 

Now,  Mr.  Dorthwick,  tell  me  how  you  woald  like  lo  march  round  and  round 
t hit  caak  ?  (Htur,  hear,  and  ey^laute.)  I  will  g\^e  you  a  wider  circuit,  Mr. 
boritawick.  How  would  70U  like  to  be  compelled  to  march  round  and  round 
tbit  Amphitheatre  ?  (  Chart  and  hitici.  )  Yes,  you  may  hiss  ;  but  what  acnti* 
oteDt  i«  It  that  you  are  hibsing  ?  This  man  did  nut  like  Kluvery  ;  do  yoM  liki 
•laveiy  ?  ( Hiiiet  and  checri.j  It  was  a  twblc  thought,  though  he  had  been 
walking  round  the  Colobseum  at  Rome, — though  ht  had  been  walking  round  the 
|lob«  ii»«l<°, — it  wua  a  uuble  thought  to  wifch  to  be  tree  as  the  lark  that  aoari  to 
btavcD.  (  Chtcri.j  Now  for  the  name  ot  the  gcntlemaa  who  telU  thii  afl'ectioK 
antulotc — it  it  Anthoky  I.anueks.     (Hear,  hear.) 

1  now  coiue  buck  to  Mr.  Borthwick's  inhuniaaity  in  saying  that  the  alava 
hat  double  motives  to  labour.  I  ask  what  motive  the  slave  has  to  labour  in  the 
field  for  his  master  ?  and  I  say  again,  the  whip — the  whip  only.  Mr.  Stephen,  in 
bit  adoiirublc  work  on  the  tttate  of  the  colonies,  shows,  from  parliamentary  papers 
aud  doeucnenta  furnibhed  by  the  planters  themselves,  that,  in  Jamaica,  the  bldve 
it  compelled  to  labour,  on  an  average  throughout  the  year,  bixteen  hours  and 
forty  minutes  per  day.  I  An  individual  in  the  boxes  here  exclaimed,  •'  The  day 
u  not  quite  to  long  us  that."]  Docs  the  gentleman  who  interrupts  me  forget 
lltat  there  is  night  work  as  well  as  day  work  in  the  West  Indies  ?  (Hear,  hear, 
htar,  and  loud  iheert.)  Does  he  forget  crop  time,  when  the  slaves  are  compelled 
10  labour  in  the  sugar- house  during  the  greater  part  of  the  night,  us  well  as  by 
day?  (Hear,  hr-ar.)  Mr.  Stephens  has  shown  that,  on  the  sugar  islands,  the 
slaves  labour,  all  the  year  round,  sixteen  hours  and  forty  minutes  daily.  Day, 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  mean.s  twenty-four  hours  ;  and  I  have  a  right 
to  call  thai  "  daily  labour"  when,  as  it  often  happens,  (but  as  it  ought  never  to 
happen,)  midnight  comes,  and  the  morning  blushes  ere  the  labour  of  the  previuus 
day  lb  done.  (Applause.)  The  allowance  to  the  negroes  on  the  foreign-fed 
colonies  is  eight  pints  of  unground  corn  and  six  salt  herrings  per  week  ;  and  with 
this  allowance,  alter  his  daily  labour  of  sixteen  hours  and  forty  minutes,  we  are 
told  that  the  slave  has  double  motives  to  labour,  first  fur  his  mast«r,  and  then  that 
he  may  procuie  his  own  freedom  and  (hat  of  his  family.  I  will  not  longer  dwell 
on  this  part  of  .Mr.  Borth wick's  speech  ;  but  I  again  say,  and  I  will  not  shrink 
from  the  word,  tliut  it  was  heartless,  cruel,  and  inhuman.  (  Criet  of"'  So  it  «*." 
"  frcne  it." )  Some  gentleman  says  it  is  not;  I  say  to  that  gentleman,  Place 
yourself  in  the  condition  of  the  slave,  and  ask  your  conscience,  if  you  have  any  ; 
1  am  content  to  abide  by  the  answer  it  shall  give.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Borthwick  denies  the  sufferings  of  the  slaves  to  be  an  evil,  and  says  that 
braodt,  whi]n,  collars,  and  chains  are  all  chimeras;  we  will  now  see  whether  they 
are  chimeras  or  not.  Does  he  say  that  brandings  are  chimeras?  Then  I  refer 
him  to  a  iiaiemrQi  in  a  Jamaica  papei  now  on  this  tabic,  (0  the  eti'ccl  that,  at 
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that  moment,  100  slaves  were  walking  the  streets  with  from  two  to  eight  brand 
marks  upon  their  bodies.  Does  he  know  how  runaway  negroes  are  described  in 
these  papers  ?  Does  he  know  that  they  are  described  by  lashes,  by  flogging 
marks,  by  the  loss  of  eyes,  teeth,  fingers,  and  toes;  by  leprosy,  by  lacerations, 
by  yaws — every  thing  that  can  torment  the  human  body  and  deform  it  ?  (Hear, 
hear.)  I  challenge  Mr.  Borthwick  to  select  from  any  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom, from  amongst  persons  doomed  to  labour,  an  equal  number  in  the  condition 
of  the  slaves  described  in  these  advertisements. 

With  regard  to  the  statement  in  the  Christian  Record  of  October,  1830,  a 
monthly  periodical  published  in  Jamaica,  it  was  known  to  be  true,  throughout 
the  whole  of  Jamaica,  that  five  slaves  were  apprehended  for  trespassing  on  Mr. 
Wildman's  estate  and  picking  grass;  and  what  did  Mr.  Wildman  do?  I  do  not 
speak  of  him  as  personally  engaged  in  the  business,  but  through  the  medium  of 
a  benevolent  manager,  named  Taylor,  they  were  taken  to  a  slave  protector, 
having  previously  declared  that  there  was  no  grass  on  their  mistress's  estate,  and 
that  she  had  sent  them  to  pluck  some  on  the  adjoining-plantations.  Perhaps  the 
slave-protector  did  not  know  whether  this  was  true  or  not;  the  mistress  knew  it 
nevertheless,  for  she  had  forced  the  slaves  to  leave  her  plantation,  to  go  out  and 
bring  home  a  certain  quantity  of  grass  daily,  and,  therefore,  she  forced  them  to 
pilfer  from  the  adjoining  estates  ;  and  what  did  this  slave-protector  do  ?  Did  h« 
send  for  the  lady  ?  No.  Did  he  pity  the  slaves  ?  No.  Did  he  reprimand  the 
lady?  No.  Did  he  send  the  slaves  back  to  her?  No.  He  inflicted  on  them 
a  most  severe  punishment ;  and  Mr.  Baldwin  will  now  have  the  kindness  to  read 
to  you  a  description  of  what  that  punishment  was. 

Mr.  Baldwin  then  mounted  the  table,  and  read  the  following  passage  from 
the  Christian  Record : 

"  A  female,  apparently  about  22  years  of  age,  was  then  laid  down,  with  her  face 
downwards;  her  wrists  were  secured  by  cords  run  into  nooses;  her  ancles  were 
brought  together  and  placed  in  another  noose;  the  cord  composing  this  last  one, 
passed  through  a  block  connected  with  a  post.  The  cord  was  tightened,  and  theyoung 
woman  was  thus  stretched  to  her  utmost  length.  A  female  then  advanced  and  raised 
her  clothes  towards  her  head,  leaving  tlie  person  indecently  exposed.  The  boatswain 
of  the  Workhouse,  a  tall  athletic  man,  flourished  hia  whip  four  or  five  times  round  his 
head,  and  proceeded  with  the  punishment.  The  instrument  of  punishment  was  a 
cat,  formed  of  knotted  cords:  the  blood  sprang  from  the  wounds  it  inflicted ;  the  poor 
creature  shrieked  in  agony,  and  exclaimed  '  1  don't  deserve  this  !'  She  became  hys- 
terical, and  continued  so  until  the  punishment  was  completed.  Four  other  delin- 
quents were  successively  treated  in  the  same  way.  One  was  a  woman  about  36  years 
of  age;  another,  a  girl  of  15;  another,  a  boy  of  the  same  age;  and,  lastly,  an  old 
woman  about  60,  who  really  appeared  scarcely  to  have  any  strength  to  express  her 
agonies  by  cries.  The  boy  of  15,  as  our  informant  subsequently  ascertained,  was  the 
son  of  the  woman  of  36!  She  was  indecently  exposed,  and  cruelly  flogged  in  thai 
presence  of  her  son ;  and  then  had  the  additional  pain  to  see  him  also  exposed,  and 
made  to  writhe  under  the  lash  ! 

"  It  is  to  be  observed,  to  complete  the  hideous  but  faithful  picture  of  the  system  of 
slave  government,  presented  to  us  by  the  narrative  of  this  transaction,  that  these 
unfortunates  received  this  punishment  for  an  offence  which  their  owner  (It  wa» 
strongly  suspected)  had  compelled  them  to  commit,  and  that,  too,  under  the  terror  of 
the  lash;  a  circumstance  accounting  for  the  cry,  '  I  don't  deserve  this!'" — Chriitian 
Record,  No.  II,  pp.  81,  82. 

Mr.  Thompson.— Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  you  ghall  now  hav«  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Jeremie,  on  the  subject  of  West  Indian  slavery ;  but  first,  let  nie  tell 
you  who  Mr.  Jeremie  was.  Mr.  Jeremie,  in  the  year  1888,  was  an  advocate  in 
the  royal  court  of  Guernsey,  and  then  received  an  invitation  to  go  out  to  one  of 
the  colonies  in  a  high  judicial  capacity;  the  invitation  was  a/terwatds  renewed 
and  accepted,  and  finally,  in  the  year  i8S«,  Mr.  Jeiemie  went  out  to  St.  I^ucia, 
and  became  the  Chief  Judge  of  the  island.  It  ought  not  to  be  disguised  from 
you,  that  before  Mr.  Jeremie  went  out  to  the  West  Indiss,  he  knew  notbinc; 
whatever  on  the  subject  of  colonial  tlaTery.  He  himself  acknowledges  this  in 
tba  work  which  I  hold  in  my  hand.  Before  Mr.  Jeremie  Itft  L9Bdon  for  St. 
Lucia,  hi  attended  an  Anti-slavery  meeting,  listened  to  th&  tpeechcs,  and  heard 
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arguments  and  tacls  brought  before  ihe  meeting.  The  cruelties  there  related 
were  so  atrocious,  that  he  thoujjht  they  could  either  have  no  existence,  or  were 
most  grossly  exaggerated;  he,  iliercfore,  thought  that  the  conclusions  drawn  from 
those  tacts  were  erroneous,  and  he  left  that  meeting  rather  prejudiced  than  other- 
wise  against  the  principles  and  objects  ol' the  Anti-slavery  Society.  He  went  out 
with  these  prejudice*  to  St.  l.ucia,  and  leniained  there  three  years  before  he  was 
fully  ac()uainted  with  the  workings  of  the  system.  Now,  Mr.  Coleridge  travelled 
throu^^h  all  the  islands  in  six  months,  a  tolerable  sort  of  railroad  travelling  you 
will  ailmif,  and  yet  Mr.  Coleridge,  from  this  cursory  inspection,  thinks  himself 
qualiHi'd  to  write  a  book,  to  give  his  opinion  of  slavery,  and  also  on  the  character, 
operations,  and  motives  of  the  .\n(i-slavcry  Society.  Mr.  Jeremie  was  three  years 
on  the  island  of  St.  Lucia,  with  ten  thousand  times  greater  facilities  for  ascertain* 
ing  the  real  character  of  slavery,  than  ever  Mr.  Coleridge  possessed,  and  it  was  three 
years  before  he  came  to  a  fixed  and  unalterable  opinion  on  the  subject.  Now, 
what  were  the  facts  that  induced  Mr.  Jeremie  to  change  the  opinion  he  had  for- 
merly entertained  ?  When  he  came  to  reside  on  the  island  of  St.  l.ucia,  on  ex- 
amining the  slave  code,  he  found  that  the  whip  was  the  only  stimulus  to  labour. 
Speaking  of  the  whip,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  shall  not  forget  the  calf  of  Mr. 
Borthwick's  leg ;  I  think  he  must  have  had  calf  higher  when  he  madesuch  a  pro- 
position. ( Laui;htcr.)  Mr.  Jeremie  found  that  the  law  sanctioned  the  whip  as 
a  stimulus  to  labour  in  the  tield,  and  that  there  were  ether  portions  of  that  law 
of  the  most  cruel  and  sanguinary  character.  He,  therefore,  resolved  to  draw  up 
a  new  slave  code,  which  was  transmitted  to  the  parent  Government,  and  ap- 
proved and  sent  back  to  become  the  law  of  the  island.  When  the  new  law  was 
promulgated,  almost  ivery  white  man  in  the  island  arrayed  himself  against 
it,  and  told  .Mr.  Jeremie  that  the  order  and  security  of  the  country,  and,  will 
you  believe  it  ?  the  velfare  and  comfort  of  the  negroes  themselves  depended 
on  the  whip.  I  see  around  me  in  this  amphitheatre  several  blacks  ;  I  am 
glad  to  £ee  them  ;  I  call  upon  them  as  men  and  brethren,  and  I  ask  that  man, 
and  that  man,  and  that  man,  (pointing  to  different  parts  of  the  house,)  whether 
the  whip  is  essential  to  his  comfort,  and  whether,  seeing  that  we  have  no  whips 
in  England,  he  is  about  to  sail  back  to  Jamaica,  in  order  that  he  may  again  taste 
the  comforts  and  the  sweets  of  slavery  ?  (Applause.)  However,  notwithstanding 
the  predilection  of  the  planters  for  it,  Mr.  Jeremie  was  determined  to  try  the 
experiment  of  aboliihing  the  use  of  the  whip.  Mr.  Jeremie  says,  that  scarcely 
was  this  new  law  promulgated,  when  a  slave  came  before  him  with  a  collar 
riveted  round  his  neck,  from  which  projected  three  prongs  ten  inches  in  length, 
attached  to  a  chain  reaching  to  fetters  round  his  legs,  (here  is  a  delightful  spe- 
cimen of  Mr.  Borthwick's  chimeras,  here  are  collars,  chains,  and  fetters 
altogether.)  his  back  and  limbs  were  wealed  from  neck  to  foot,  and  he  said  that 
he  had  been  kept  in  that  state  for  several  months;  and,  on  inquiry,  Mr.  Jeremie 
found  that  the  man  had  not  been  convicted  of  any  crin)e,  nor  even  charged  with 
any  crime,  but  was  fettered  thus  solely  to  prevent  his  running  away.  (Cries  of 
•'  Prove  it,  prove  it,"  from  the  loxis  and  other  parts  of  the  house.)  Prove  it, 
Mr.  Jeremie!  I  quote  from  his  "four  Essays  on  Colonial  Slavery,"  which  may 
be  had  for  3s.  Cd.,  the  price  for  a  seat  in  the  boxes,  where  you  are  now  sitting 
gratuitously,  and  which  it  would  be  worth  your  while  to  buy.  iljjughter.)  I 
prove  it  by  giving  the  name  of  the  pamphlet,  and  the  name  of  the  gentleman 
who  wrote  it,  and  who  has  now  gone  out  to  the  island  of  Mauritius  in  a  still 
higher  capacity  than  that  which  he  held  at  St.  Lucia.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  pam- 
phlet has  now  been  published  twelve  months;  it  has  been  reviewed  in  the  Ediit' 
hu'j:U  and  fVestminsler  Hev'uics,  the  Times,  and  almost  all  the  liberal  perio- 
dical  publications  of  the  day;  but  Bhekwood  has  been  silent;  the  Quarter ly 
has  been  silent;  Fraser  silent;  Afacqueen  silent;  the  Morning  Fast  silent; 
all  silent  on  the  subject.  (Loud  cheers.)  Now,  instead  of  ridiculing  me,  in- 
s'taJ  of  ridiculing  .Mr  Buxton,  instead  of  pulling  us  to  piccr.s  hire  was  a  noble 
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quarry  ?  Here  was  Mr.  Jcremie,  a  Chief  Justice,  with  a  book  full  ot  crucltieb  ! 
Why  not  attack  him,  Mr.  Blackwood?  Why  not  attack  him,  Mr.  Macqueen  ? 
Why  not  attack  Mr.  Jeremie,  ye  host  of  scribes  that  write  before  or  behind  the 
curtain,  in  magazines,  newspapers,  &c.  &c.  ?  (Loud  app'.ausc.)  Those  gentle- 
men who  hiss  and  interrupt  me,  by  calling  out  for  proof,  will  now  see  that  they 
had  better  "  let  vie  gmig  my  ain  gnit.'^     (Cheers  and  laughter.) 

Mr.  Jeremie,  seeing  the  condition  of  this  man,  thought  it  might  be  a  soli- 
tary instance  of  cruelty;  he  determined  to  make  inquiry :  what,  therefore,  did 
he  do  ?  He  appointed  a  commission  of  three  gentlemen  of  the  island, — I  be- 
seech you  to  hear  this, — he  appointed  three  gentlemen  of  reputed  hutnanity, 
and  two  magistrates  residing  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  estate  to  which  the 
Begro  belonged,  to  go  down  as  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  his 
statement,  and  give  a  faithful  report  of  what  they  saw  and  heard.  The  com- 
mission accordingly  went  down,  and  what  did  these  five  gentlemen  of  "  re- 
puted humanity"  say  ?  Their  report  was, — hear  it  my  friends !  their  report 
was,  •'  that  the  estate  was  well  managed,  and  all  its  arrangements  very  good." 
IMr.  Jeremie  thought  it  exceedingly  strange  that,  if  the  estate  were  well  managed, 
and  all  its  arrangements  very  good,  a  man  should  have  escaped  from  it,  wealed 
from  head  to  foot,  with  a  spiked  collar  round  his  neck,  and  chains  round  his 
ankles,  and  all  this  only  because  he  was  suspected  of  running  away.  Mr. 
Jeremie,  therefore,  set  another  inquiry  on  foot;  and  how  did  that  issue?  Why, 
on  this  estate,  this  'well  managed  estate,  all  the  arrangements  of  which  were  very 
good,  three  other  slaves  were  found  wealed,  fettered,  and  chained,  in  the  same 
manner;  and  an  old  woman  in  a  dungeon,  covered  with  scars,  and  bowed  down 
with  manacles,  in  which  state  she  had  been  "kept  for  two  years  !"  (Expressiunt 
of  horror,  and  c'ies  of  **  Prove  it."'')  Prove  it  ?  Mr.  Jeremie  !  Mr,  Jeremie 
also  discovered  something  else;  he  found  that  these  "proper  officers,"  these 
men  of  "  reputed  humanity,"  these  very  men  who,  in  years  past,  transmitted 
favourable  accounts  of  the  character  of  slavery  on  that  island,  and  furnished  the 
House  of  Commons  with  statements  touching  the  condition  and  treatment  of  the 
slaves,  he  discovered  that  these  proper  officers,  these  men  of  "  reputed  huma- 
nity," when  engaged  in  such  a  commission,  were  in  the  habit  of  politely  inti- 
mating to  the  manager  of  the  estate  they  were  about  to  visit,  that  they  would 
come  in  the  evening  of  such  a  day  to  pay  that  visit,  and  that  they  expected  every 
facility  would  be  affijrded  them  in  so  unpleasant  an  investigation.  Let  us  set 
this  matter  in  its  true  light;  let  us  suppose  now  that  some  individual  in  Liver- 
pool had  been  robbed,  and  that  he  knows  or  suspects  where  his  property 'is  con- 
cealedi  He  goes  to  the  Mayor,  makes  his  complaint,  and  says  he  has  reason  to 
believe  that  his  property  is  to  be  found  in  a  certain  house,  in  a  certain  street. 
The  Mayor  immediately  makes  out  a  search  warrant,  deposits  it  in  the  hands  of 
a  "  proper  officer,"  and  says,  "  go  search  the  house  of  the  suspected  individual, 
and  bring  me  a  faithful  report  of  all  you  see."  Well,  the  officer,  instead  of 
doing  as  he  is  directed,  takes  a  sheet  of  gilt-edged  paper,  and  writes,  "  Dear, 
(Ikey  Solomons,  if  you  please.)"    (Laughter.)    "  I  hold  a  warrant  to  search 

your  house  for  stolen  property ;  I  shall  be  with  you,— say  on  Saturday  evening, 

and  I  expect  that  every  facility  will  be  afforded  me  in  conducting  this  unpleasant 
investigation,"  (Much  laughter.)  What  is  the  consequence  ?  Ikey  Solomons 
receives  the  officer  in  the  most  friendly  and  hospitable  manner,  with  a  bunch  of 
keys  in  one  hand  and  a  bottle  of  wine  in  the  other ;  and  the  officer  having  looked 
high  and  low,  having  searched  bed  and  cupboard,  and  left  no  part  of  the  pre- 
mises unexplored,  gives  this  report  to  the  magistrate, — "  I  have  made  strict 
search,  and  I  did  not  find  one  pennyworth  of  property  in  the  house."  (Laughter.) 
Then  who  will  not  say  with  Mr.  Borthwick,  that  Ikey  Solomons  is  a  calumniated 
and  much  injured  individual,  and  that  he  ought  to  bring  an  action  against  the 
man  who  lodged  the  information  ?  (Laughter.)  Mind,  this  transaction,  related 
by  Mr.  Jeremie,  was  not  at  a  remote  period,  but  in  1826.    These  chains  and 


rollaii  were  abolishtil ;  but  did  humanity  thtn  triumph  in  St.  Lucia?  No- 
Mr.  Jerciiiitf  received  a  report,  stjttin^  that  tne  whole  island  had  declared  against 
the  innovation  ;  that  in  every  plantation  there  were  byniptoms  of  rebellion  ;  and 
DOW  you  »hall  have  Mr.  Jeremie's  verbion  of  a  West  Indian  iniiurrection. 
Mr.  Jertmie  says, — 

■■  Uuuiuurs  the  tnoet  unfounded  were  at  once  set  afloat;  estates  were  specified 
where  the  gangs  were  In  utter  disorder,  nine  or  ten  especially  and  one  of  them  where, 
owing  to  the  slave  law  havliiK  avuwediv  l>een  negleeted,  the  manager  had  been  cau- 
tioned. This  estate  was  said  to  have  t>eeii  abandoned  by  the  negroes;  sume  to  have 
fled,  the  w  hole  :o  have  so  negU-cteJ  their  duty  that  the  prodace  hud  diniininhed  from 
sixteen  to  three  hogsheads  per  week.  The  slaves.  It  was  said,  had  fled  to  the  woods, 
mountains,  and  ravines  ;  negroes  had  been  taken  up  with  large  bundles  of  newspapers, 
of  the  precise  year  when  the  slave-law  was  promulgated,  vlBJ6,»  and  it  was  added  that 
gangs  I'ruin  the  most  distant  and  unconnected  tiuarters  hud  struck,  and  hud  also  sought 
refuge  In  the  woods,  after  destroying  their  masters'  property, — as  manufacturers 
destroy  machinery  ut  home. 

••  Accordingly  militia  detachments  were  sent  out,  headed  by  field  officers.  In  addition 
to  two  permanent  detachments,  in  various  directions.  In  search  of  the  Insurgents; — 
five  were  sent  out  from  one  iiuarter, — three  from  a  second,  — three  from  a  third, — 
three  from  a  fourtli ; — and  hundreds,  ay,  thousands,  of  ball-cartridges  were  distri- 
buted throughout  the  country.  The  white  troops  were  to  be  quartered  on  the  re- 
fractory estates;  and  the  planters  in  one  of  the  quarters,  and  its  neight>ourhood,  were 
desired  to  turn  out  with  their  best  negroes;  this  dcscrii>tiou  of  force  alone  amounting 
to  several  hundred  men. 

••  Next,  the  (lovernor  himself  went  into  the  mountains,  with  a  numerous  staff, 
to  point  out  the  exact  plan  of  operations  by  which  that  insurrectionary  movement 
was  to  be  put  down.  Then  a  militia  order  was  to  be  issued,  and  read  at  the  iiead  of 
thedetachmcnts.compuringthesc  various  convulsions  ('though  it  had  not  quite  reached 
that  height')  to  the  melancholy  period  of  17W),  when  it  cost  Great  Britain  4,000  men, 
headed  by  Abercrombie,  to  restore  order  in  St.  Lucia  alone." 

Here  is  a  fine  field  for  Mr.  Borihwick's  declamation'  by  and  by.  '  The  mili- 
tia called  out, — ihc  country  in  a  state  of  mutiny, — the  negroes  in  a  state  of  re- 
bellion !  Here  is  fine  work!  And  now  Mr.  Borthwick  shall  hear  the  descrip- 
tion of  an  insurrection  in  St.  Lucia,  in  the  year  1829. 

"  Now,  what  was  the  fact  ?  In  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the  island  where  the 
Governor  had  taken  on  himself  the  direction  of  the  troops;  where  these  detachments, 
under  their  colonels,  had  scoured  the  woods,  mountains,  and  ravines,  it  appeared 
there  were  exactly  eight  negroes  ir.  the  bush,  including  females.  The  bundles  of  news- 
papers were  a  piece  of  wrapping  paper,  about  the  size  of  a  man's  hand,  on  which  an 
ignorant  slave  had  made  a  few  crosses,  and  produced  as  his  pass.  The  story  of  the 
destruction  of  property  was  a  pure  fiction.  The  specific  complements  proved  to  bo 
worse  than  frivolous,  and  the  only  gang  where  there  had  been  the  least  movement 
was  one  with  respect  to  which  the  proprietor.on  a  subsequent  inquiry,  has  been  proved 
never,  since  the  promulgation  of  the  slave  law,  to  have  clothed  his  negroes, and  where 
they  had  t)een  made  to  get  up  to  labour  in  the  field  by  moonlight.  On  that  occasion 
fifteen  had  left  their  owner  in  the  evening,  and  had  presented  themselves  in  the  morn- 
ing to  the  next  planter,  to  intercede  for  them.  He  had  done  so;  and  they  had  re- 
turned quietly  to  work  before  any  of  these  extraordinary  measures  were  taken. 

■  In  short,  it  was  proved  that  throughout  the  island  only  the  usual  average,  five  in 
1000,  (taking  the  whole  slave  population,)  which  is  probably  less  than  in  the  best  dis- 
ciplined regiments  In  the  service,  were  away  from  their  estates :  and  this,  too,  was  at 
the  very  commencement  of  crop,  when  the  number  of  runaways  is  always  largest." 

Yes,  Mr.  Borthwick,  it  appeared  that  there  were  exactly  eight  negroes  in  the 
bush,  and  this  was  the  sum  total  of  the  St.  Lucia  insurrection, — a  very  fine  com- 
panion to  that  in  Jamaica,  the  exploits  of  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  notice. 
I  cannot  help  pausing  to  reflect  on  this  mighty  insurrection, — the  troops  under 
arms, — colonels  in  council, — majors  and  aids-de-camps  scouring  the  country, — 
all  marched  about  the  island  from  one  end  to  the  other, — and  exactly  eight 
negroes  in  the  bush,  including  women  and  children.  (Laughter.)  This  reminds 
me  of  the  civic  major,  who,  going  out  with  his  troops  from  London  to  the  neighbour, 
hood  of  Hammersmith,  wrote  to  his  friends, — "  We  have  had  marching  and 
counter-marching, — and  yesterday  we  charged  upon  a  pig-sty."  (Loud  laughter.) 
J  suppose  these  doughty  heroes  of  St.  Lucia  wanted  a  field-day,  and  forgetting 
that  Mr.  Jeremie  was  on  the  island,  like  a  weasel  amongst  a  nest  of  rats,  bundles 
of  .newspapers  were  magnified  out  of  a  piect  of  wrapping  paper,  and  eight  potJf 
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negroes,  including  women  and  children,  were  converted  into  a  rebel  army. 
(Laughter-)  Mr.  Borthwick  charged  me  with  dealing  in  fictions; — now,  here 
is  a  St.  Lucia  fiction  for  him,  and  I  can  tell  him  further,  that  never  since  the 
improved  slave  code  was  promulgated ;  never  since  the  use  of  the  whip  in  the 
field  was  prohibited,  collars  and  chains  abolished,  and  the  negro  clothed,  has 
there  been  any  destruction  of  property  by  the  negroes,  or  any  insubordination 
amongst  them.  But  though  the  whip  was  put  down  and  collars  abolished,  did 
humanity  triumph  ?  No  ;^-other  systems  of  punishment  were  introduced,  which 
Mr.  Jeremie  thus  describes  :— 

"  Scarcely  two  months  afterwards,  other  reports  were  spread  of  discontent  and 
actual  mutiny  of  so  serious  a  nature  having  broken  out  on  the  same  estate,  that  the 
principal  officers  of  Government  were  directed  to  investigate  the  matter  anew.  The 
result  was,  that  in  lieu  of  the  collar,  the  following  punishment  had  been  used.  The 
women  were  hung  by  the  arms  to  a  peg,  raised  so  high  above  their  heads  that  the  toes 
alone  touched  the  ground,  the  whole  weight  of  the  body  resting  on  the  wrists  of  the 
arms  or  the  tips  of  the  toes.    The  report  of  a  mutiny  was  mere  invention." 

This  pegging  system  was  abolished,  and  then  did  humanity  triumph  ?  No; 
a  fourth  cruelty  was  introduced, — the  diabolical  field  stocks,  which  were  nothing 
less  than  a  most  cruel  species  of  picketting ;  of  which  the  editor  of  a  West  India 
papsr,  seldom  remarkable  for  extraordinary  humanity,  thus  writes  : — 

"On  the  first  introduction  of  the  slave  code  into  Trinidad,  the  abolition  of  the 
whip  In  the  punishment  of  female  slaves  coming  suddenly  on  the  planter,  unprovided 
-with  the  authorized  means  of  coercion,  was  the  cause  of  great  relaxation  of  disci- 
pline, and  frequent  disorders  occurred, — but  the  application  of  the  hand  and  feet  stocks 
hai  proved  Jul/]/ effectual  for  the  punishment  of  refractory  or  insolent  slaves,  and  at 
this  period  the  females  are  maintained  in  as  perfect  order  and  subordination  as  the 
males;  these  stocks,  confining  the  hands  and  feet  by  which  the  body  is  kept  in  a  posi- 
tion that  at  length  becomes  almost  insupportable,  are  allowed  by  law  to  be  applied  for 
six  hours:  but  the  severity  of  the  punishment  has  proved  so  great  that  few  planters 
will  go  to  the  extent  authorized,  and  the  kehialb  who  has  once  tasted  of  its  salutary  bit- 
terness, has  seldom  any  inclination  to  try  a  second  dose." — Antigua  Free  Press,  Friday, 
June  8, 1827. 

I  shall  mention  another  instance  from  Mr.  Jeremie's  work,  to  show  the 
nature  of  the  system.  A  case  came  before  him,  in  his  judicial  capacity,  for  final 
settlement;  the  case  was  this: — The  manager  of  an  estate  brought  an  action 
against  the  proprietor  for  arrears  of  wages:  the  proprietor  disputed  the  claim ; 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  after  considerable  litigation  Mr.  Jeremie  decided 
the  matter  on  an  appeal  to  him  as  Chief  Justice.  The  manager  claimed  a  certain 
sum  of  money ;  the  proprietor  denied  the  claim ;  and  amongst  a  long  list  of 
items  pleaded  as  a  set  off,  for  money  paid,  &c.,  were  two,  the  19th  and  21st, 
which  were  as  follows: — 

"  No.  19.  For  the  value  of  John,  the  cooper,  flogged  to  death  by  you,  and  then 
buried  in  the  cane  piece,  400  dollars !" 

"  No.  21.  For  the  price  of  the  negress,  Mary  Clare,  who  died  by  bruises  received 
from  you,  300  dollars!" 

Here  there  were  cries  of  "  read  it  again ;"  on  which  Mr.  Thompson  repeated 
the  statement.  He  was  desired  to  prove  it,  and  exclaimed,  "  Mr.  Jeremie!" 
on  which  an  individual  called  out,  "  We've  had  enough  of  him."  Mr.  Thomp- 
son then  continued  his  address.  These  murders  were  denied ;  on  which  two 
overseers  stepped  into  the  box,  and  proved  one  murder ;  the  other  being  proved 
by  a  note  of  hand  given  by  that  very  manager  to  that  very  proprietor,  in  which 
he  confessed  the  murder  of  the  woman,  and  accounted  for  her  to  his  master  in  a 
most  tradesman-like  manner,  by  debiting  himself  with  three  hundred  dollars, 
her  value.  (Hear,  hear.)  Now,  after  inquiring  into  the  whole  of  this  horrid 
affair,  let  us  remember  the  lovely  picture  which  Mr.  Borthwick  drew  of  the 
planters  in  the  West  Indies ;  let  us  remember  that  he  described  them  as  bemg 
all  that  was  amiable,  all  that  was  kind,  all  that  was  tender  and  good  ;  nursing 
the  young,  cherishing  and  sympathising  with  the  old,  carrying  wine  to  this 
infirm  woman  and  that  infirm  man,  to  say  nothing  of  the  four  parlours  and  the 
saloon  to  lounge  in.  To  conclude  this  scene  of  iniquity,  whom  think  you  was  the 
msn  who  thus  calmly  trafficked  in  murder  with  his  own  steward,  pleaded  this 
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set  oil"  in  a  court  of  justice,  in  St,  Lucm,  in  ilic  year  isiC  ?  he  was  Mr.  Jeremie's 
pre<ltc<^40r  in  office,  Chief  Justice  ot  ihc  island,  a  inciuber  of  the  Privy  Council, 
and  presided  in  court  when  this  very  aciion  first  came  on  to  be  tried.  fUeur, 
hear,  hear.) 

Now  as  Mr.  Borthwick  was  pleased,  sneeringly,  to  allude  to  a  most  harrow- 
ing account  which  I  gave  the  oilur  ni|{ht  of  a  clrcu^l^t•t^ct•  which  transpired  in 
this  very  island,  you  »hall  know  on  what  Mr.  Borthwick  cxi-rcibis  his  pleasantry, 
and  you  shall  sro  who  is  iiuist  censurable;  I,  when  I  exercise  pleasantry  on 
hini,  or  he,  when  he  exercises  it  cither  on  the  cruelly-treated,  the  much- injured, 
the  murdered  slave,  or  on  that  scene  of  iniquity  which  I  urn  row  goiiij;  to  relate. 
Mr.  Jcrcniie  inlornis  us  that  a  white  infant  was  found  in  a  ditch  at  St.  l.ucia, 
with  Its  mouth  bplit  from  ear  to  ear  and  filled  with  gravel  and  dirU  The  circum- 
staiuvs  were  ini|uired  into  ;  it  was  traced  to  a  white  unmarried  lady  on  the  island  ; 
and  Mr.  Jereniie,  because  he  wished  to  brinfj  that  ludy  to  justice,  was  thwarted 
and  annoyed,  and  addressed  in  such  terms  as  these,  "  Why,  Mr.  Jereoiie,  do 
you  (i)ake  such  a  fuss  about  this  nonsense :-"  That  was  the  St-  Lucia  sense  of 
justice  and  humanity  ;  and  when  Mr.  Jeremie  determined  to  bring  the  criminal 
to  trial,  she  was  got  out  of  the  way,  and  shipped  oti'  to  Martini(|ue;  and  thui 
the  ends  of  justice  were  defeated.  (Hear,  hear.)  Mr.  Boithwick  talked  of  this 
horrid  transaction  as  if  it  had  been  a  mere  trip  to  Gretna  (Jreen  with  a  planter's 
daughter. 

I  will  now  mention  a  circumstance  which  Mr.  Jeremie  relates  as  having 
occurred  at  Martinique,  with  a  view  to  show  that  slavery  is  the  same  wherever  it 
exists,  whether  it  be  in  Egypt,  in  Babylon,  Rome,  or  Greece,  in  the  Hnglish 
Colonies,  or  in  those  of  Spain.  A  mother  and  her  son  were  torn  from  Western 
Alrica,  and  sold  into  slavery  in  Martinique,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  cruel 
masters.  The  boy  ran  away  from  his  master, — and  whither  did  he  fly?  To  the 
hut  of  his  mother ; — and  the  mother  absolutely  received  the  fruit  of  her  body 
beneath  her  roof,  she  absolutely  allowed  him  to  lie  down  on  her  uiat,  and  su)>. 
plied  him  with  victuals.  The  boy  was  pursued,  discovered,  and  brouijht  to  trial  ; 
the  mother  also  was  brought  to  trial.  The  female  was  charged  with  "  harbour* 
ing"  her  own  son,  *'  under  pn'tence  of  pity," — for  they  did  not  give  her  credit 
for  humanity, — they  did  not  give  her  credit  for  natural  ati'ection  towards  her  own 
offspring, — charged  with  feloniously  and  criminally  harbouring  her  own  soa 
"  under  pretence  of  pity  ;" — and  the  boy  was  charged  with  what  ?  With  run- 
ning away  ?  No;  but  with  robbery  !  And  what  had  he  stolen  ?  Nothing;— 
he  had  run  from  his  master  naked ;  he  had  Hed  to  his  mother  naked ;  he  had 
not  taken  one  farthing's  worth  of  property  ;  he  was  charged  with  having  stolen 
iii.^isi:i.K  !  He  had  run  away  with  his  own  hands,  with  his  own  feet,  with  his 
own  head,  with  his  own  heart,  with  his  own  life,  the  right  to  which  God  had 
given  him,  free  as  the  mountain  breeze,  never  to  be  cancelled  by  man.  (Loud 
applaute.)  Well,  both  the  mother  and  the  son  were  found  guilty,  the  son  for 
robbing  his  master,  that  is,  for  stealing  himself,  and  the  mother  for  harbouring 
him  "  under  pretence  of  pity;" — and  what  was  the  sentence  of  the  mother  and 
the  son  ?  The  son  for  his  crime  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged,  and  the  mother  to 
witness  his  execution,  and  then  to  be  imprisoned  for  an  unlimited  period.  (Ex- 
prettiotu  of  ftorror.)  And  the  boy  a-jj  hanged,  and  the  mother  reus  compelled, 
as  far  as  a  mother  could  be  compelled,  to  witness  the  ignominious  sacrifice  of  her 
son,  and  afterwards  was  imprisoned  for  some  years  in  the  jail  of  the  island. 
Now,  what  conclusion  does  .Mr.  Jeremie  draw  from  these  statements  of  facts  ? 
Simply  this : — he  says  that  the  system  is  rotten  at  the  core ;  that  we  cannot  legis- 
late for  slavery;  that  with  slave-owners  for  judges,  slave-owners  for  magistrates, 
slave-owners  for  "  proper  officers,"  slave-owners  for  jurymen,  slave-owners  for 
witnesses,  slave  evidence  rejected, — and  the  slave,  the  reputed  son  of  Ham, 
abused,  degraded,  and  enslaved, — justice  is  a  mockery.  Mr.  Borthwick  con- 
fines all  his  arguments  to  Jamaica  ;  that  is  the  lovely  island  where  he  likes  to 
travel;  it  is  there  where  he  finds  the  four  parlours  and  the  saloon, — I  beg  his 
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pardon,  the  four  apartments  and  the  room  to  lounge  in  ;  (laughter ;)  it  is  there 
where  he  finds  amiable  planters  and  amiable  ladies,  and  I  say  not  that  they  are 
not  amiable,  for  it  is  against  the  system  I  contend  ;  against  the  system  which 
would  convert  good  angels  into  bad  angels  it'  they  were  connected  with  it; 
against  the  system,  not  against  the  planters  or  the  planters'  wives;  for  I  admit 
that  I  myself  might  be  the  victim  of  the  demoralizing  effects  of  that  system  were 
I  brought  into  contact  with  it  so  closely  as  they  are  brought.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Jamaica  is  the  lovely  island  where  Mr.  Borthwick  chooses  to  take  his  pleasant 
walks,  for  its  scenes  are  beautiful,  and  its  sounds  delightful ;  but  I  recommend 
him  to  take  a  trip  to  St.  Lucia,  to  visit  the  Mauritius,  to  go  so  far  as  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  not  to  confine  himself  exclusively  to  the  island  of  Jamaica, 
though  some  of  his  particular  friends  should  live  there,  for  whom  he  entertains  a 
high  esteem.  (Hisses  and  applause.)  I  hear  a  few  friends  hissing.  (Cries  of 
*•  Turn  them  out")  No,  do  not  turn  them  out ;  it  is  to  those  who  hiss  and 
groan  that  I  particularly  want  to  address  myself.  (Laughter  and  applause.) 
They  are  the  very  choicest  part  of  my  auditory,  I  cannot  spare  one  of  them  ;  but 
I  want  to  ask  them  in  a  friendly  manner,  is  it  at  the  horrors  perpetrated  in 
St.  Lucia  and  Martinique  that  they  are  groaning?  If  it  be,  then  I  honour  them 
for  that  groan.  Is  it  these  you  are  hissing  ?  If  it  be,  then  I  applaud  you  for 
that  hiss.    (Hisses  and  applause,  and  cries  of**  Question.") 

I  assail  Mr.  Borthwick  honourably  and  manfully.  I  am  sure  he  has  phi- 
losophy enough  for  any  thing,  and  I  want  to  know  why  you  should  hiss  me  when 
I  assail  him.  Surely,  my  friends,  you  cannot  be  accustomed  to  public  discus- 
sions; surely  you  cannot  know  that,  if  Mr.  Borthwick  plays  at  bowls,  he  must 
expect  to  meet  with  rubbers;  surely  you  cannot  know  that,  if  he  gives  me  an 
Oliver,  he  must  expect  a  Roland  in  return.  (Applause.)  Mr.  Jeremie  tells  us 
that  we  cannot  legislate  for  the  evils  of  slavery ;  we  must  either  go  back  to  the 
African  slave  trade  to  keep  up  the  system  and  prevent  the  exterminating  of  the 
negroes,  or  we  must  give  liberty  to  the  slaves.  I  ask  you  whether  we  are  to  go 
back  to  the  slave  trade  ;  I  ask  you  whether  we  are  to  go  on  with  the  system  till 
the  last  wretched  victim  has  perished,  ere  we  permit  the  triumph  of  justice  and 
mercy,  over  cruelty,  oppression,  and  woe  ?  (Hisses  and  applause.)  Mr.  Borth* 
wick  says  be  is  an  abolitionist ;  I  also  am  an  abolitionist ;  and  I  want  to  know 
what  is  meant  by  gradual  abolition  ;  I  want  to  grapple  with  him  on  the  subject. 
(Hisses  and  applause. )  If  I  knew  what  it  is  that  banishes  the  natural  sympathies 
of  the  men  who  make  that  serpent-like  noise,  I  should  know  what  to  do.  Is  it 
because  they  find  it  hard  to  be  flogged  and  then  pickleJ  afterwards?  But  they 
have  come  here  voluntarily,  and  they  must  expect  to  hear  Mr.  Borthwick's  argu 
ments  fairly  canvassed. 

With  regard  to  the  decrease  of  the  slave  population  in  the  sugar  colonies, 
Mr.  Borthwick  has  said  what  he  cannot  prove,  and  I  tell  him  fearlessly  that  he 
cannot  prove  what  he  said  last  night.  I  challenge  him  to  prove  that  the  parlia- 
mentary documents  were  misquoted  by  Mr.  Baxton.  If  he  proves  that  the  par- 
liamentary documents  themselves,  which  were  compiled  from  returns  furnished 
by  the  planters  on  oath,  were  inaccurate, — that  is  quite  another  thing.  As  the 
advocate  of  Mr.  Buxton,  I  maintain  that  the  documents  were  rightly  quoted. 

I  implore  Mr.  Borthwick  to  examine  this  statement;  it  is  better  for  all 
parties  to  keep  strictly  to  truth  ;  let  him  examine  it,  then,  and  if  he  finds  that  the 
blaves  are  really  decreasing  in  number,  whatever  be  the  amount,  let  him  en- 
deavour to  find  out  the  true  cause,  and  do  what  he  can  to  apply  a  remedy,  if  he 
be  what  he  professes  to  be, — a  good  man  and  a  kind  man, — and  not  gloss  over  a 
system  which  is  annually  carrying  off  thousands  of  human  beings.  Hear  now 
the  testimony  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tiew  on  the  same  subject:— 

"  Of  all  the  evils  to  which  the  negro  is  liable,  throughout  the  whole  system  of 
slavery,  there  is  not  a  greater  than  this  night-work  on  sugar  estates.  In  proof  of  this, 
my  Lord,  only  look  at  the  facts  to  be  found  in  a  late  return  to  ParliameDt,  of  the 
sveru^e  inertase  and  decreaee  of  slaves  for  the  Ave  preceding  years  to  182U,  on  the 
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|)Tlii«lp<kl  proptrdes  tii  Jamaica, — diadiigiilaliiiig  ci>fTV-e  aiiJ  ••Ditrplautatloiisfrotn  th* 
«UKnr  cfitutci.  We  Hud  from  these  returns,  oite  lunar  e.^lHte  with  CC;)  slaves,  uit  wblcta 
there  has  heeii  an  averaKe  annual  dei-reaso  u(  ten.  un  umither,  with  241'  »luves,  a  de- 
crease ul  Ji/tfen  ;  and  on  u  third,  called  Ulue  Mnuntaln,  the  still  more  fearful  waste  of 
human  Ule  Is  dijouvered,  in  an  uieru^i  decreatt  uj  atitntttn  ntgruts  annually  out  oj 
3N;  uT  Hi  slaves, — being  ei/ual  lo  one Jift/i  of  t/ie  ulwie populullun,  cut  off  m  the  tpaee  aj 
Jkve  yean  I  The  estates  ot  the  heirs  of  John  Thorp,  situated  in  the  parish  of  Trelaw- 
ney,  shuvr  a  diminution  of  numbers,  within  the  same  period,  amounting  to  2U0  out 
«f  a  population  of  28oy.  Uut  on  the  i-i.tfce  plantations,  where  niKht-work  is  un- 
known, mark  the  enntrust  I — on  uplantatinn  havlni:  2 1 4 slaves,  the  average  iiureate for 
Ove  years  Is  three  per  cent,  per  annum:  iind  tnklnK  an  extensive  parish,  the  staple 
eomniodity  of  which  Is  eoHee,  the  average  Increase  throughout  is  not  less  than  thre* 
per  cent,  per  anntmi.  Can  there  t>e  a  mure  convincing  proof  of  the  shucking  waste 
to  which  human  life  is  subject  uu  sugar  estates  (and  owing  mainly  to  the  system  of 
night- Work)  than  this?  And  yet  to  such  a  system  must  the  man  of  gray  hulr.>,  or  the 
mother  of  a  numerous  otTsprIng,  after  toilitig  throughout  the  day  under  the  scorching 
beams  of  a  tropical  sim,  submit ;  and  again  becxponrd  to  the  bleak  north  wind,  to  the 
chilling  mists  of  heaven,  or  to  the  pelting  rain;  and  when  overtaken  with  sleep,  to  lie 
down  faint  and  weary,  and  at  the  risk  of  a  heavy  punishment. under  the  greatcanup7 
of  heaven,  without  another  comforter,  save  Ilim  who  pltien  the  oppressed." 

I  beg  .Mr.  Borthwick  to  take  a  minute  ot°  the  point,  and  that  he  will  not  lake 
these  statements  as  restin);  merely  on  niy  ifsc  dull,  and  reply  by  a  counter  asser- 
tion only.  On  this  subject,  and  to  show  the  inequality  of  the  law,  1  wished  to 
ret'er  to  certain  transactions  which  occurred  on  Lord  Combermere's  estates  at 
Nevif  and  St.  Kitts;  and  I  also  wished  to  refer  to  a  point  which  Mr.  Borthwick 
disputed,  viz.  colonial  licentiousness;  but  I  am  obliged  to  hasten  to  another 
branch  of  the  subject,  which  I  consider  to  be  the  most  important  part  of  Mr. 
B.itihwick's  speech, — I  mean  the  recent  insurrection  in  the  island  of  Jamaica. 
iHiar,  hear,  applause,  and  his  us.  I  Why  am  I  hissed?  Is  it  because  I  merely 
refer  to  the  recent  insurrection  in  Jamaica  ?  (Applause  )  Now,  as  regards  this 
insurrection,  the  tirst  reflection  which  occurs  to  my  mind  is  this, — how  are  insur- 
rections generally  spoken  of?  and  how  are  they  spoken  of  when  they  occur  in  the 
West  Indies  ?  How  are  the  actors  stigmatized  in  the  West  Indies  ?  As  rebels, 
— traitors, — wretches, — vagabonds, — demons.  How  are  the  IViles  spoken  of  ? — 
how  are  the  Greeks  designated  when  they  rise  against  their  oppressors  ?  (Hear, 
hear.)  If  we  had  heard,  in  former  days,  that  an  insurrection  had  broken  out 
amongst  our  enslaved  countrymen  at  Algiers,  in  order  to  escape  from  the  des- 
potism of  the  Dey,  how  should  we  have  s|)oken  of  it  and  of  them  ?  (Hear,  hear.) 
How  do  we  speak  of  individuals  struggling  for  liberty  all  over  the  world  ? — of  a 
Tell  in  Switzerland, — a  Byron  in  Greece, — a  Bolivar  in  Mexico, — a  Brutus  at 
Home, — a  Lafayette  at  Paris  ?  How  do  we  speak  of  the  leaders  of  the  rebels  in 
Jamaica  ?  And  let  us  remember,  before  we  answer  this  question,  that  the  rebels 
of  Jamaica  were  more  enslaved,  more  brutalized, — had  more  insults  and  wrongs 
to  complain  o(',  and  were  a  million  times  more  oppressed  than  ever  were  the 
Swiss,  the  Greeks,  the  Mexicans,  the  Romans,  or  the  French.  {Gieat  applause.) 
If  they  looked  backwards,  what  did  tliey  see  but  insult  and  wrong?  If  they 
looked  onwards  to  the  future,  what  did  they  see  but  slavery  and  death  ?  When 
they  asked  for  liberty,  did  they  get  it  ?  When  they  sighed  for  liberty,  was  it 
promised  to  them  ?  When  they  struggled  for  liberty,  what  was  their  reward  ? — 
the  bayonet,  the  bullet,  and  the  gibbet !     (Hear,  hear.) 

Now  for  the  insurrection  in  Jamaica.  Mr.  Borthwick  last  night  took  an  infi- 
nite deal  of  pains  to  do  whi:t  I  will  call  by  its  right  name, — to  curry  favour  with 
the  Wesleyans,  the  Independents,  and  the  Moravians.  (Great  applause  and 
much  disapprobation.)  This  is  the  old  system,— oppress  the  weakest,  please 
the  St  ongesL  The  Baptist,  were  alone  to  blame  !  Ah  !  I  well  recollect 
his  sneer  when  he  named  the  Baptists:  but  here  I  have  him  fixed  with- 
out the  chance  of  escaping.  The  planters  love  the  Methodists !  Do  they 
indeed  ?  Then  why  did  they  pull  down  theii  chapel  at  Barbadoes?  (Great  ap. 
plause.)  The  planters  love  the  Methodists:  then  why  did  they  imprison  .Mr. 
Shrewsbury?  The  planters  love  the  Methodists:  then  why  did  they  persecute 
Mt   Whitehouse?     (Cheers.)    The  planters  love  the  Methodists :  then  wiiy  did 
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m  mob  of  magistrates,  clergymen,  and  planters  pull  down  the  Methodi&t  chapek 
in  Kingston  ?  The  planteis  love  the  Methodists:  then  why  imprison  Mr.  Bok  ? 
The  planters  love  the  Methodists:  then  why  tar  and  feather  Mr.  Blcby  ?  Shall 
i  exhibit  the  progress  of  the  Methodists,  and  the  persecutions  they  have  under- 
gone in  Jamaica  and  the  other  Islands,  from  the  moment  that  Dr.  Coke  first 
planted  his  foot  there  down  to  the  present  time  ?  And  yet  we  are  told  that  the 
planters  love  the  Methodists,  forsooth  !  I  beg  to  inform  Mr.  Borthwick  that  I 
am  well  acquainted  with  the  movements  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  the 
Baptist  Society,  and  all  the  others,  and  I  tell  him  there  is  not  an  island  where 
they  have  not  followed  up,  step  by  step,  every  charge  against  every  individual 
missionary,  and  the  result  is,  that  every  such  charge  has  been  proved,  even  in  the 
midst  of  their  enemies,  to  be  false.  (Apjilause.)  I  beg  to  remind  those  who 
heard  Mr.  Borthwick  last  night  of  the  remarks  he  made  about  the  dhinterctfed- 
7tess  of  missionaries ;  of  the  sneers, — (Hisses ;  some  confusion.)  Patience,  pa- 
tience. Gentlemen,  I  shall  be  on  the  gridiron  to-morrow  night,  you  know. 
(Laughter  and  applause.)  "Why  not  (says  Mr.  Borthwick)  go  amongst  the 
hordes  of  Western  Africa  ?"  I  tell  him  tiiey  are  already  there.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Many  of  them  have  perished  on  the  pestilential  banks  of  the  Gambia  !  Africa, 
Western  Africa,  has  been  the  grave  of  many  of  those  holy  and  blameless  men 
whose  disinterestedness  Mr.  Borthwick  would  call  in  question.  (Great  applause.} 
Would  he  have  them  go  among  the  snows  of  Greenland  and  the  frozen  regions  of 
the  north  ?  They  are  already  there.  Would  he  send  them  amongst  the  rude 
savages  of  Lapland  and  Nova  Zembla  ?  He  will  find  them  already  there. 
Would  he  send  them  to  Caffre  land  ?  He  will  find  them  already  there.  Would 
he  send  them  to  the  South  Sea  Islands?  He  will  find  them  already  there. 
Would  he  send  them  to  the  plains  of  Hmdoostan  ?  He  will  find  them  already 
there,  seeking  to  stop  the  rolling  car  of  Juggernaut ;  to  stay  the  uplifted  arm  of 
the  misguided  parent  who  would  immolate  his  smiluig  infant  to  appease  some  in- 
censed imaginary  deity ;  to  quench  the  funeral  pile,  and  save  blooming  widows 
from  perishing  in  the  flames  ;  to  snatch  the  infant  from  the  waves  of  the  Ganges 
and  the  jaws  of  the  crocodile.  He  will  find  them  there  in  the  East,  and  there  in 
the  West,  and  there  in  the  South,  and  there  in  the  North.  (Loud  cheers.) 
He  will  find  the  Baptist  there,  the  Wesleyans  there,  the  Independents  there; 
he  will  find  the  Church  of  England  there,  the  Moravians  there.  (Applause.) 
And  now  for  their  disinterestedness.  Where  will  he  find  the  philosophical 
missionary  ?  Where  will  he  find  the  scientific  missionary  ?  Where  will 
he  find  the  mechanical  missionary  ?  Where  will  he  find  any  missionaries, 
but  those  of  Christ?  If  there  are  missionaries  in  religion,  why  not  in 
science, — why  not  in  philosophy, — why  not  in  the  arts  ?  Because  it  is 
religion  alone,  and  the  love  of  Christ  constraining  them  that  sends  tliem 
forth  among  the  heathen, — an  act  which  demands  more  than  any  other 
human  act,  our  admiration  and  esteem.  (Applause  )  It  is  this  which  leads 
them  to  tear  themselves  from  their  homes,  tlie  land  of  their  nativity, — its  altars, 
and  the  blest  scenes  of  their  youth  to  go  to  the  isles  where  cruelty,  oppression,  and 
vice  reign,  that  they  may  preach  among  the  Gentiles  the  unsearchable  riches  of 
Christ.  (Applause.)  But  Mr.  Borthwick  says  that  the  planters  love  the  Wes- 
leyans,— that  they  love  the  Moravians,  and  all  the  missionaries  but  the  Baptists; 
why  then  did  they  murder  the  missionary  Smith  in  Demerara  ?  (Hear,  hear, 
hear.)  Where  is  Barry  ?  Where  is  Duncan  ?  Yet  Mr.  Borthwick  says  the 
planters  love  the  missionaries.  Where  is  Young,  the  man  who  put  his  hand  to  the 
resolutions  of  which  Mr.  Borthwick  has  said  so  much  ?  1  heard  Mr.  Young  on 
the  platform  at  York  declare  before  Heaven  and  a  large  assembly,  that  Chris- 
tianity would  never  have  free  progress  in  Jamaica  whilst  slavery  continued.  Mr. 
Young  was  one  of  the  three  missionaries  who  sent  that  famous  declaration  from 
Jamaica  to  No.  77,  Hatlon-garden,  London.  And  docs  not  Mr.  Boithwick 
know  that  the  moment  liiose  resolutionsi  arrived  at  Hatton-gardfn,  they   were 
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dii»lloweil  by  the  Parenl  Corouiiiter  ?  that  they  were  severely  ceniured  in  a  let- 
ter written  by  the  Hev.  R.  Watson  to  Mr.  Shipaion,  tho  chairman  of  the  roert- 
ing  ?  In  thiit  letter  the  principles  o(  the  feocicty  were  nobly  and  eloquently  Tin- 
dicated,  and  he  who  know:*  the  pen  or  the  tongue  of  a  Wutiiun  will  say  that  he 
needs  no  eulo^iuiu  of  mine.  I  will  now  read  to  you  then-port  of  the  society, 
touching  these  famous  resolutions. 

"  The  only  exci^pcluii  hns  btren  In  the  rare  uf  three  of  the  inisdonurles  in  Jamaica, 
who,  without  cuniultlnK  the  other  nU.isiunitrieM  un  that  Island  Keiierully,  and  in  oppo- 
•itiou  to  the  opinion  of  »everul  i^f  thrni,  puhlUhcd  ocrtain  resolution!*  In  defence  of 
their  calumniated  character  and  objects.  In  which  »entlmeiiti«  were  lutruduced  on  the 
autdecc  of  ulavery.  In  the  name  of  the  Wesleyan  body,  and  reflections  cant  on  the  mo- 
tlvcA  of  those  persons  In  this  country  who  are  seeking  Its  abolition  by  petitions  to  the 
LcKlslatiire,  which  the  coinnilttce  felt  themselves  bound  publicly  to  disavow.  They 
were  thus  called  to  make  a  public  declaration,  that,  whilst  they  hold  It  to  be  a  aacred 
L'hrLstlun  duty  to  enforce  the  oblig^ttlon  of  the  submission  of  slaves  to  their  ma.sters, 
and  to  all  the  authorities  placed  over  them  by  I'rovidence;  and  that  their  Instructions 
to  this  effect  are  imperative  upon  all  the  missionaries  employed  by  the  society,  they 
consider  the  system  of  slavery  Itself  as  wholly  Inconsistent  with  Christianity,  and  as 
an  evil  to  be  terminated  as  »<H>n  as  practicable  by  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  a 
Christian  government.  The  committee  were  placed  In  circumstances  which  left  them 
no  alternative  as  to  such  a  declaration  of  the  principles  and  views  of  the  body  for 
whom  they  acted,  and  they  know  that  in  that  proceeding  they  have  been  approved  by 
the  society  at  large." — Report  uf  the  H'etleyan  Metfioditl  MUsionary  Society,  for  the  year 
tnding  Vccembet  31  J<,  J»-'5.     Pages  48,  -19. 

Having  shown  the  nature  of  their  resolutions  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  received  by  the  Parent  Society,  I  wish  Mr.  Borihwick  joy  of  his  fact. 
f  L'lyghter  and  applause.}  Now,  how  are  the  Wesleyan  mi>sionaries  spoken  of 
in  the  Jamjica  Courant,  the  organ  of  the  planters  ?  When  Mr.  Box  was  taken 
into  custody  the  editor  Eays  ; — 

"  We  understand  that  two  Baptist  missionaries  are  now  in  custody.  >Vc  hop* 
Sir  W.  Cotton  will  award  them  fair  and  Impartial  justice.  Shooting  Is  too  honourable 
a  death  for  these  men  to  die.  1  here  are  line  hanging  woods  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
St  James's  and  Trelawney,  and  we  truat  the  bodies  of  all  the  sectarian  preachers  will 
diversify  the  scene." 

*'  All  the  sectarians,"  Mr.  Borthwick,  mark  the  expression,  "  all,"  without 
any  exception.  What  a  taste  for  the  picturesque  that  man  must  have!  To 
show,  however,  that  his  taste  for  the  picturesque  is  not  altogether  singular,  I  hold 
in  my  hand  a  letter  written  by  a  large  West  India  proprietor  in  this  country,  and 
not  only  a  large  proprietor,  but  the  son  of  a  Btitish  clergyman,  and  the  son-in- 
law  of  a  British  Peer,  and  a  sitting  member  in  the  House  of  Commons.  You 
must  know  tliat  the  Anti-slavery  Society  are  in  the  habit  of  sending  a  copy  of  the 
nionilily  Anil-Slavery  Reporter  to  every  member  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
and  this  member,  amongst  the  rest,  received  a  fine  hot-pressed  copy  which  was 
sent  to  him  either  in  town  or  to  bis  country  residence.  In  February,  1832,  just 
after  the  news  of  the  insurrection  in  Jamaica  arrived  in  this  country,  a  copy  wag 
sent  to  him  as  usual,  and  soon  afterwards  the  following  letter  was  received,  ad- 
dressed to  T   Pringle,  Ksq.  secretary  to  the  .-Vnti-slavery  Society. 

"  SiH, — I  have  often  had  packets  from  the  Anti-slavery  Society  forwarded 
to  me  in  the  country,  over  weight."  There  is  a  great  deal  of  point  here, — coming 
overweight,  he  would  have  to  pay  the  postage.  ( l.aiigfUer.)  I  thought  the 
planters  were  very  liberal  men,  Mr.  Borthwick  ;  but  here  is  a  planter  who, 
when  a  book  is  sent  to  him,  gratis,  complains  of  the  carriage.  *'  I  have  a  great 
aversion,"  says  he,  in  continuation,  "  to  all  cant  and  hypocrisy,  but  they  are 
doubly  detestable  when  they  are  made  the  cloak  for  mischievous  purposes." 
Well,  It  is  no  doubt  very  noble  in  a  British  legislator  to  hate  cant  and  hypo- 
crisy  ;  but  mark  his  most  lame  and  impotent  conclusion  :  *'  I,  therefore,  beg  as 
a  (avour  that  you  will  not  send  me  any  more  papers."  (Laughter.)  "  I  hate 
cant  and  hypocrisy,"  says  he,  and,  *•  therefore,"  mark  the  conclusion,  my 
friends,  "  therefore  send  me  no  more  papers."  tLoud  hiughler.)  Bui  now 
comts  the  cteam  of  ihs  mattei.    "  To  this  I  sliall  only  add  my  uioii  eatneit 
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hope  that  the  Ciimmander-in  Chief,  in  Jamaica,  will  hang  every  misbionaty  on 
the  island,     (Cries  of  *'  Horiid"  •'  sharne,'^  "  nhajne.'")     It  is  not  ihe  Baptists 

alone mind  that — this  philanthropic  gentleman  would  hanp,  but  the  Wesley- 

ans,  the  Moravians,  and  missionaries  ol' the  Church  of  Scotland,  altogether;  he 
would  hang  them  all,  without  exception, — that  is  his  plan  of  reform.  (Laugh- 
ter, and  cries  of  '•  Name  the  -ojriter")  Don't  be  in  a  hurry  ;  you  shall  have  it 
three  times  over.  ♦'  And  if  the  same  course,"  says  he,  "  were  adopted  here  with 
the  gentlerLen  who  prejent  petitions  on  the  subject,  a  considerable  benefit  would 
grise  to  the  community  a'  large,  and  a  most  particular  one  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servart,"  (obedient,  I 
suppose,  to  hang  these  men  !)  "  your  most  obedient  servant,  Spencer  Horsey 
KiLDERBEE."  And  now  I  will  spell  it ;  K  i  1, — it  should  have  been  K  i  double  1 
derbee.  (Mitch  laughter.)  Mr.  Kilderbee  is  member  for  Oriord,  in  Sufiblk  ; 
and  if  you  wish  to  know  any  more  about  that  borough,  I  refer  you  to  schedule 
A.  (Laughter  and  cheers.)  I  know  not  where  Mr.  Kilderbee  may  go  to  now 
to  seek  a  place  in  Parliament ;  I  do  not  think  he  will  become  a  candidate  for 
this  great  commercial  town  ;  but  if  he  does,  give  him  a  courteous  reception. 
(I.aughlei  )  What  do  you  say  to  such  a  legislator  as  this?  I  knuw  not  what; 
but  I  do  know  that  you  will  declare  him  unfit  to  hold  a  place  in  the  British 
Senate.  (Cheers  )  He  has  trampled  on  the  right  of  petitioning,  the  most  sacred 
right  which  the  Englishman  possesses ;  he  has  declared  that  every  member  who 
presents  a  petition  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  most  noble  object  ought  to  be 
hanged;  and  that  every  missionary  who  preaches  the  Gospel  of  peace  and  recon- 
ciliation to  the  negro  ought  to  be  hanged  also.  (Hear,  hear.)  How  shall  I  find 
words  to  speak  of  Mr.  Kilderbee  as  he  desi-rves  to  be  spoken  of?  Another  man, 
however,  has  drawn  his  character ;  and  whether  that  man  be  living,  dying,  or 
dead,  I  know  not;  but  this  I  know,  whether  he  be  living  or  dead,  he  is  em- 
balmed in  the  esteem  of  every  man,  he  is  hallowed  in  the  estimation  of  every 
one  who  knows  him,  or  has  read  his  works;  I  mean  Sir  Walter  Scott,  (loud 
and  repeated  cheers.) 

"  Breathes  there  the  man,  with  soul  so  dead. 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said. 

This  is  my  own,  luy  native  land  ! 
Whose  heart  hath  ne'er  within  him  burn'd. 
As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  turn'd, 

From  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand ! 
If  such  there  breathe,  go,  mark  him  well; 
For  him  no  minstrel  raptures  swell ; 
High  though  his  titles,  proud  his  name. 
Boundless  his  wealth  as  wish  can  claim ; 
Despite  those  titles,  power,  and  pelf. 
The  wretch,  concenter'd  all  in  self. 
Living,  shall  forfeit  fair  renown. 
And,  doubly  dying,  shall  go  down 
To  the  vile  dust,  from  whence  he  sprung, 
Unwept,  uiihonour'd,  and  unsung." 

Mr.  Borthwick  quarrelled  with  the  missionaries  because  they  did  not  under- 
stand Greek;  because  they  were  not  acquainted  with  the  oriental  tongues; 
because  they  had  not  travelled  over  Palestine;  and  this  too  when  he  had  just 
been  praising  the  simplicity  of  the  Christian  religion  !  Did  he  forget  the  fisher- 
men, who  were  called  to  be  Apostles  ?  Did  he  forget  that  Christ  chose  the 
foolish  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  wise  ;  the  weak  to  confound  the  strong  ? 
Does  he  not  know  that  it  is  not  Greek  that  converts  men  ;  that  it  is  not 
Hebrew  that  converts  men  ;  but  the  blessing  of  God  on  the  labours  of  the  mis- 
sionary ;  even  were  the  instrument  the  meanest,  the  humblest  of  the  rebels  of 
Jamaica?  I  advise  him  in  future  to  abstain  from  such  remarks  on  Christian 
missionaries.  I  tell  him  he  knows  not  a  British  audience  if  he  thinks  he  can 
revile  such  men  with  impunity.  (App'auie.)  You  remember  with  what  a  pe- 
culiar expression  of  countenance  Mr.  Borthwick  used  the  phrase,  "  The  Baptist 
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leaders  of  the  rebellion  ;"  he  wai,  however,  achooled  by  the  audience  into  some- 
what better  munneni.  He  felt  your  puUe,  and  aucertain  -d  that  he  was  pursuinj; 
a  wrong  courfc.  Once  tor  all,  I  dvcUrc  that  towards  M  r.  Borthwick  personally 
!  have  no  enmity  ;  nor  do  I  know  or  believe  he  has  to  me.  If  I  deal  hardly  with 
him,  or  he  with  n)e,  it  arises  not,  I  hope,  from  pmonul  liottUity  ;  but  for  myself, 
I  will  ti|(ht  him  on  this  (|uestion,  inch  by  inch,  hairsbreudth  by  hairsbreadth, 
untd  the  battle  of  freeilom  is  won.  It  is  my  most  ardent  desire  that  he  should 
think  as  I  think,  and  join  in  bringin){  to  the  earth  the  foul  fabric  of  slavery, 
that  mounting  its  ruins  we  might  together  exclaim,  "  Babylon  the  great  is  fallen, 
Is  fallen,  is  fallen  ?"     (  Loud  c/ifeit.  ) 

Mr.  Borthwick  talked  of  certain  barbarities  inflicted  upon  the  whites  during 
the  late  insurrection  in  .Jamaica.  He  asserted  what  he  cannot  prove.  I  chal- 
lenge him  to  the  proof.  He  talked  about  horrors  perpetrated  upon  females,  and 
you  recollect  how,  at  the  same  time,  he  praised  the  ladies  in  that  assembly,  as 
the  fairest,  the  wisest,  and  the  best; — "  And  there  are  ladies,"  said  he,  "in 
Jamaica  as  fair,  and  as  wise,  and  as  amiable  as  the  fairest,  the  wisest,  and  the 
beNt  in  this  assembly, — and  there  are  many  of  all  these  before  me  now."  I  sjy 
the  same.  Ladies,  and  you  may  take  his  opinion  as  mine  also;  but  I  quite  dis- 
uuree  with  him  as  to  the  cruelties  said  to  have  been  perpetrated  on  these  beautiful, 
wise,  and  amiable  ladies  in  Jamaica-  They  were  murdered,  we  are  told,  by  the 
Baptist  leaders, — morally  itbused,and  torn  limb  from  limb.  Where  was  the  proof? 
He  read  Linton's  confession, — but  not  a  word  about  it  there;  he  read  some- 
thing from  Gardner's  confession, — but  not  a  word  about  it  there;  something 
from  Uovt's  confession, — not  a  word  about  it  there.  He  continued  his  lecture, 
tinished  it,  and  went  h.>me  without  ottering  a  word  of  proof,  (laughter 
and  L'/teers.)  Let  me  now  just  allude  to  the  loss  sustained  by  the  Baptists  in 
Jamaica. 

"The  following  estimate  has  been  forwarded  to  the  Committee  of  the  Baptist 
Missionary  Society  as  the  amount  rc<iuired  in  order  to  re-build,  at  the  lowest  possible 
rate,  the  places  of  wortship  destroyed.      The  sums  are  in  Janjaiea  currency 
Salter's  Hill, — Burnt  by  order  of  the  Captain  of  Militia  stationed  at  Latium, 

value  £-J000  0  0 

Falmouth, — bulled  down  by  the  Saint  Ann's  Militia,  while  occupied  as 

barracks,  value 3000  0  0 

Montego  Bay, — Pulled  down  at  mid-day  by  the  inhabitants,  headed  by 

several  of  the  uiaKistrates,  value 6000  0  0 

Savaiinala-mar, — Pulled  down  by  the  parishioners,  value 700  0  0 

Kidgeland,  alias  Kuller's-field, — Burnt  by  two  Dverseera.    A  valuable  bouse 

value 1000  0  0 

Hlo  Bueno, — Burnt,  value 10(0  0  0 

Stewart's  Town,  —  Injured  to  the  amount  cjf 250  0  0 

Brown's  Town, — Pulled  down  by  the  inhabitants,  value 800  0  0 

St.  .■Xun's  Bay, — Pulled  down  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish,  value 3500  0  0 

ElKHiy  Chapel, — Burnt,  value 500  0  0 

Total  amount  of  Chapels  destroyed 20750  0  0 

Loss  in  the  destruction  of  Mission  Property  in  Houses  rented. 

(iurney's  Mount, — Pulpit,  benches,  4:c. 300  0  0 

I'utney,—  BeiK  lies  burnt 50  0  0 

Lucia, — Benches  and   lamps 50  0  0 

Oeho  lUos, — Pulpit,  pews,  and  benches 100  0  0 

21250  0  0 
The  chapel  at  Lucia,  belonfdng  to  the  General  Baptists,  but  occupied  by 
our  Society,  pulled  down.       Otfered  for  sale  by  the  General  Baptist 

Society  for    SOO  0  0 

Lo»m;9  in  houae.H,  furniture,  clothes,  books,  iVc.  iic.  partly  belonging  to  in- 
dividual Missionaries,  and  partly  to  the  Society,  about 500  0  0 

Extra  expciise.i  incurred  by  travelling,  expresses,  and  Mr.  Knibb's  passage 

home,  at  leant 600  0  8 

£23250  0  0 
"  In  the  above  statement  we  have  not  enumerated  the  expense  of  the  trials,  not 
being  certain  what  the  amount  will  be." 
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Makinfi;  a  total  loss  of  £23,250  curreney.  (Cries  of  <■' Par  of  cxJtavge — Par 
of  exchange,"  and  other  cxclaviations.)  It  is  impossible  that  I  should  find 
those  who  are  so  clamorous  both  facts  and  common  sense.  If  I  find  the 
arguments,  do  you  find  the  comprehension;  I  can  do  no  more.  (Lavghler 
and  applause.)  Now,  Mr.  Borthwick  shall  have  the  opinions  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Jamaica  on  these  atrocities.  (Cries  of  "  Who  bur?U  the  planta- 
tions ?"  "  Turn  him  out,'")  These  questions  always  elicit  something.  I  am 
asked  who  burned  the  plantations?  The  negroes;  the  oppressed,  degraded, 
ill-treated  negroes.  {Hear,  hear.)  Now  for  the  opinions  of  the  worthy  whites 
in  Jamaica,  as  inserted  in  their  organ,  the  Jamaica  Courant.  The  first  is 
an  extract  from  an  officer's  letter,  dated  St.  Ann's,  before  Feb.  7th,  1832: — 
*'  Our  primary  ardour  has  been  unabated.  We  have  never  allowed  these  de- 
luded wretches  time  to  rest;  night  and  day  have  we  been  at  them,  and  have 
made  terrible  slaughter  among  them.  And  now,  at  the  end  of  a  six  week's  cam- 
paign, we  are  neglected,  not  thought  of,  because  the  Governor  must  have  a  little 
fun  with  Thom  Hill  and  his  yacht.  The  few  wretches  that  are  now  out,  are 
hiding  in  the  cane  pieces,  and  we  occasionally  get  a  bullet  or  two  at  them.  On 
Sunday  morning,  five  were  shot  who  were  fallen  in  with,  and  attempted  to 
escape."  Miserable  wretches!  whose  only  crime  was  running  away  from 
slaughter !  On  the  Sabbath  morning  these  white  men,  these  militia-men  of 
Jamaica,  go  out  with  their  muskets,  they  find  runaway  negroes,  and  they  murder 
them.  Ay,  Mr.  Borthwick,  murder  them.  [A  voice  in  the  gallery — "  Let 
them  henceforth  be  called  malicious  men."]  With  all  my  heart;  let  them 
henceforth  be  called  malicious  men.  {Cheers.)  Under  date  of  Falmouth,  Feb. 
7th,  the  same  writer  goes  on,  "  I  cannot  allow  the  post  to  start,  without  saying 
that  I  have  remained  long  enough  at  Falmouth  to  see  Baptist  and  Methodist 
chapels  pulled  do-ien.  This  good  work  was  accomplished  this  day,  by  the  troops 
after  their  return,  conquerors  from  the  seat  oj  war;  (Methodist  chapels,  mind 
that,  Mr.  Borthwick;)  the  seat  of  war.  Allow  me  to  repeat  an  idea  which  I 
expressed  in  my  speech  at  Manchester,  on  commenting  on  the  subject.  What 
reflections  fill  our  minds,  when  we  hear  of  soldiers  coming  victorious  from  the 
seat  of  war,  with  banners  waving  over  their  heads,  and  laurels  on  their  brows, 
marching  with  solemn  pace  towards  the  cathedral  to  present  their  prayers  and 
thanks  to  Almighty  God,  whilst  the  organ  peals,  and  the  solemn  anthem  re- 
sounds through  the  vaulted  aisles,  thanking  Heaven  that  no  more  blood  will  be 
shed,  and  that  they  have  been  victorious  over  their  own  and  their  country's  ene- 
mies. Reflect  on  this  picture,  and  then  look  to  these  Jamaica  militia-men,  with 
unwashed  hands — hands  yet  reeking  with  the  blood  of  murdered  negroes,  they 
come  to  Falmouth,  and  their  first  good  and  glorious  work  is  to  rush  to  the 
chapels,  raze  them  to  the  foundation,  and,  not  content  with  pulling  them  brick 
from  brick,  stone  from  stone,  even  the  tablet,  sacred  to  the  memory  of  a  de- 
parted  missionary,  recording  his  worth,  and  the  veneration  of  his  survivors,  was 
pulled  down,  dashed  on  the  pavement,  and  the  frajiments  scattered  to  the  winds 
of  heaven;  and  these  are  "conquerors  from  the  seat  of  war!"  The  amiable 
writer  of  this  letter  proceeds  thus  : — "  Lots  of  groans,  as  you  may  imagine,  from 
the  saints  and  their  followers.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  give  you  a  description 
of  the  appearance  of  our  brave  militia-men  on  their  arrival  in  this  town.  The 
poor  fellows  cut  a  miserable  appearance.  You  could  not  tell  whether  they  were 
black,  white,  yellow,  or  any  other  colour.  Let  Bruel  know  that  the  great  and 
glorious  work  has  commenced.  It  is  now  ten  o'clock,  and  all  hands  at  work, 
demolishing  the  Baptist  and  Wesleyan  chapels.  The  Methodist  chapel  is  down, 
and  the  men  are  hard  at  work  at  the  Baptist's.  The  roof  of  the  chapel  is  not 
yet  off;  but  so  much  injured  as  to  make  it  as  well  off  as  on.  It  is  standing,  it  is 
true;  but  supported  by  a  few  posts  only.  The  men  have  gone  for  tire-hooks  to 
complete  the  work  they  have  undertaken.  There  is  the  devil  to  pay  here  to  day 
(as  you  may  suppose)  among   the  saints  and  their   followers ;    weeping,   and 
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wailing,  and  gnashing  of  leeth  ;  wrin^mf;  of  hands,  and  groans,  interrupted  at 
lime*  with  cur^irt  and  itnprecalions  on  the  «nldier>i."  Hear  how  he  speaks  of 
the»c  injured  and  insulted  men  !  .Mr.  !lorthwick  calls  upon  you  to  syniputhize 
only  with  the  spoiler.  Wetleyans,  I  call  upon  you, — Church  of  England  men, 
I  call  upon  yuu, — Independents,  I  call  upon  you, —  Moravians',  if  there  be  any 
here,  i  call  upon  you, — Christians,  thruughuut  this  as«embly  of  every  name,  I 
call  upon  you  to  join  with  me,  to  make  common  cause  with  the  injured,  the 
calumniated,  the  murdered  Baptists,  against  the  white  ruffians  of  Jamaica. 
(  I  oud  and  repented  cheering,  fulluved  by  a  fct  fiitset  and  f^roaus.)  Notwith- 
ftanding  that  hiss,  notwithstanding  that  groan,  I  know  that  I  have  the  hearts, 
the  heads,  and  the  consciences  of  this  meeting  with  me;  (Loud  ajipluufe,)  and, 
10  save  Mr.  Borthwick  the  trouble  of  teeling  your  pulse  again,  I  say,  let  those 
who  believe  with  me  that  slavery  and  Christianity  are  incompatible — let  those 
who  believe  with  me  that  Burchell,  Gardner,  and  Knibb  are  innocent  of  the 
cha^ge^  brought  against  them — let  those  who  believe  with  me  that  the  Wesleyana 
are  persecuted  as  well  as  the  Baptists,  and  that  the  cause  of  leligioa  generally, 
hat  soflVred  throughout  the  i>.land — let  those  who  believe  with  me  that  by  the 
abolition  of  this  dire  system,  Christianity  can  alone  be  served  in  the  West  Indies 
— let  those  who  atknowledge  all  this  with  me,  hold  up  their  hands.  lAn 
immense  majority  of  the  meeting  answered  to  the  call,  and  the  show  of  hands 
was  followed  by  the  loudest  and  most  enthusiastic  cheering. ]  Now,  let  those 
who  think  the  contrary  hold  up  their  hands.  "  None  ?  then  none  have 
I  offended."  (Heneved  cheer$.)  Do  not  despise  the  Baptists  because  their 
creed  is  at  variance  with  your  own ; — pity  them  because  their  chapeli 
hate  been  demolished, — pity  them  because  they  have  been  wronged ;  and 
let  them  not  be  slandered  and  inaligned  because  there  are  points  of  difference 
between  you;  their  religion  still  is  spotless,  and  the  Baptist  missionaries  are 
triumphant  over  their  enemies.  [Loud  cries  of  **  Yes,  yet")  Can  you  want 
any  other  proof  of  their  innocence  than  the  circumstance  that  they  were  tried 
amongst  and  by  their  enemies,  and  were  acquitted?  {Cheers,  and  cries '^  Do 
you  hear  that,  Mr.  Borthwickf"  •'  Mark  that,  Mr.  Borthxtick." )  I  may, 
however,  mention  another  circumstance  : — I  have  got  it  in  evidence  before  me 
that  a  slave  was  promised  £50  down  and  £lO  a  year  for  life  if  he  would  swear 
away  the  life  of  the  missionary  Burchell.  Mark  that!  And  now,  with  all 
Mr.  Borthwick's  fuss,  what  is  the  (act?  There  were  only  tour  numbers  of  the 
Baptist  society  in  all  Jamaica  found  guilty  of  having  taken  pait  in  the  rebellion. 
{Hear,  hear)  I  defy  him  to  i  rove  that  more  than  four  known  and  recognised 
members  of  the  Baptist  society  were  found  guilty  in  all  Jamaica.  Mr.  Borth- 
wick  says  they  do  not  want  ony  of  our  cumbrous  help  in  the  work  of  emancipation. 
He  tells  us  that  the  planters  are  doing  all  they  can, — that  they  are  exerting  them- 
selves, heart,  head,  hand,  and  purse,  lo  administer  religious  instruction  to  the 
slave.  Now  let  nie  remark,  once  for  all,  that  I  acknowledge  there  are  benevolent 
planters, — men,  kmd,  charitable,  amiable,  and  benevolent;  but  they  are  excep- 
tions  to  the  general  rule  ;  ar.d  if  they  were  not  exceptions,  what  would  it  make  for 
their  system  ?  How  would  it  plead  in  behalf  of  the  system  of  slavery  ?  Docs  the 
existence  of  10,  50,  5un,  or  5,000  gooti  men  plead  a  justification  of  one  sin  that 
exists  in  the  world  ?  { .ipplause.)  Mr.  Borthwitk  says  they  want  not  our  cum- 
brous help.  I  suppose  that  no  such  cumbrous  help  was  wanted  in  the  ab  liticn 
of  the  slave  trade  either.  [Hear,  hear.)  Mr.  Borthwick  yesternight  slated  tliat 
the  Afiican  trade  was  an  impious  abomination; — was  it?  then  why  did  the 
sieve-owners  not  put  an  end  to  it  ?  What  tyrants  they  were  to  keep  up  a  system 
which  they  knew  to  be  an  abomination  !  He  tells  us  that  the  planters  aided  m 
the  woik  of  abolition.  'Tis  true  that  in  Jamaica  and  Virginia,  when  they  were 
overstocked  with  slaves  themselves,  and  did  not  want  their  neighbours  to  get  a 
fresh  supply,  then  the  planters  petitioned  for  the  abolition  of  the  trade,  and  not 
before; — not  till   they  had  got  enough  tlieniselvis.     The  child  does  not  say, 
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"  Mother,  do  not  give  me  any  more  pudding,"  till  it  has  almost  made  itself  ill. 
with  it,  (Laughter.)  But  was  there  no  opposition  to  Wilberforce  ?  Was  there  no 
opposition  to  Clarkson  ?  Did  not  the  West  Indians  call  evidence  from  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe  to  prove  that  the  slave  trade  ought  not  to  be  abolished  ?  Did 
they  not  divide  the  House  of  Commons  again  and  again  on  the  subject?  And 
who  were  the  opposition  side  ?  West  India  planters,— West  India  mortgagees,— 
merchants  and  men  interested  with  West  India  slave  trade, — and  interested,  too, 
in  the  perpetuation  of  slavery.  And  yet  Mr.  Borthwick  says  that  they  are  all 
enemies  to  the  slave  trade,  and  to  slavery,  and  Mr.  Borthwick  "  is  an  honourable 
man.  So  are  they  all,  all  honourable  men."  (Laughter  and  cheers.)  The 
missionaries  are  persecuted,  cast  into  dungeons,  chained,  banished,  destroyed  ; 
yet  Mr.  Borthwick  says  the  planters  are  the  friends  of  religious  instruction  ;  and 
Mr.  Borthwick  *'  is  an  honourable  man."  All  I  can  say  is,  it  is  passing  strange 
that  men  should  show  a  love  for  religion  by  banishing  its  missionaries,  breaking 
down  its  altars,  desecrating  its  ordinances.  (Hear.)  This,  surely,  is  a  strange 
mode  of  manifesting  love;  it  is  the  love  of  madmen,  at  all  events,  for  we  are  told 
that  there  are  states  of  insanity  in  which  men  always  seek  to  destroy  what  they 
love  best.  (Applause.)  It  would  appear,  then,  that  the  planters  are  mad,  for 
they  love  religion  more  than  any  thing  else,  and  yet  take  the  most  effectual  means 
to  destroy  it. 

Who  assisted  in  bringing  about  the  resolutions  of  1823?  Were  they  not 
brought  forward  in  order  to  set  aside  a  motion  of  Mr.  Buxton's,  for  the  extinction 
of  slavery  ?  If  Mr.  Buxton  had  not  brought  forward  his  motion  would  the 
planters  have  brought  forward  their  amendment? — or  would  Mr.  Canning  have 
brought  forward  his  resolutions,  as  an  amendment  on  Mr  Buxton's  motion? 
Nc ;  and  what  good  has  been  effected  by  those  resolutions  ?  Why,  of  all  they 
professed  to  do,  and  promised  to  do,  they  have  done  nothing.  For  what  has 
been  done  is  worse  than  nothing.  Yet  the  planters  were  friendly  to  abolition, 
and  hostile  to  slavery.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  Borthwick  then  became  very  theological;  he  did  not  like  my  interpre- 
tation  of  the  passage  "  Remember  those  that  are  in  bonds,  as  bound  with  them  ;" 
he  did  not  like  my  version  of  "  Do  unto  others  as  you  would  they  should  do  unto 
you."  A  great  deal  of  my  biblical  criticism  he  did  not  like,  and  indeed  I  do  not 
know  how  he  should ;  for,  as  a  friend  said  to  me  last  night.  "  How  should  Mr. 
Borthwick  like  any  thing  you  say  ?"  He  is  like  the  man  to  whom  the  drummer- 
boy  said  "  You  are  very  hard  to  please;  flog  high,  flog  low,  there  is  no  satisfying 
you."  I  need  not  be  surprised,  then,  that  Mr.  Borthwick  is  displeased  with  me: 
if  he  were  pleased  with  me  I  should  almost  begin  to  think  that  I  had  said 
or  done  something  wrong.  (Laughter.)  Mr.  Borthwick  quotes  certain  pas- 
sages from  St.  Paul,  to  show  that  colonial  slavery  is  not  sinful,  and  that 
it  ought  not  to  be  abolished,  as  hostile  to  the  Christian  religion  :  but 
does  not  Mr.  Borthwick  know  that  Christianity  had  been  in  the  world  1562 
years  before  colonial  slavery  commenced  ?  The  slave  trade,  which  Mr.  Borthwick 
has  rightly  characterized  as  being  the  abomination  of  the  world,  commenced 
1562  years  after  the  Christian  era,  when  Englishmen  were  assembling  in  thou- 
sands in  their  cathedrals  and  chuiciies  petitioning  Almighty  God  to  have  mercy 
on  tiie  prisoner  and  the  captive.  Englishmen  professing  the  doctrines  of  uni- 
versal peace  and  benevolence  first  commenced  the  colonial  slave  trade  ;  and  now 
the  system  having  been  thus  commenced  and  thus  carried  on,  thus  perpetuated, 
we  are  met  to  inquire  what  is  our  duty,  as  Christians,  with  reference  to  this 
system.  Surely  seeing  that  colonial  slavery  was  not  established  till  1562  years 
after  the  Christian  era,  the  communications  which  St.  Paul  give  to  the  slaves  of 
his  day  can  have  no  special  reference  to  the  slaves  in  the  West  India  islands. 
I  know  that  you  will  all  agree  with  me  on  this  subject,  though  Mr.  Borthwick 
says  there  is  not  a  shadow,  or  more  poetically  sptaking,  the  shadow  of  the  ghost 
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fi(  t  icriptutal  paisage  in  tMv.iur  of  tbe  itboliliun  ol  colimiBl  slavery  ;  and  if  you 
btlieve  with  n\t  iliai  the  precrpts  unJ  (h«  doctrinei  ut  Chribtianny  are  inimical  lu 
colonial  >lavt-ry,  you  ought  not  to  countenance  iu  coiiiinuance  for  a  lingle  hour. 
{Louil  UpphlUIC.) 

When  Mr.  Borthwick  came  to  the  levenih  evil  of  slavery,  which  was  seizure, 
he  reailily  adniitled  that  seizure  was  an  evil,  thouj^h  he  ilcnieil  that  I  had  proved 
uny  other  evil  connected  with  coltmial  slavery  ;  he  would  not  admit  that  slavery 
cursed  the  soil, — he  would  not  udniii  that  it  gave  rise  to  the  slave  trade, — he 
would  not  admit  tliiit  infant  slavery  was  an  evil, — he  would  not  admit  that  ex- 
censive  labour  without  any  other  motive  than  the  whip  was  an  evil, — he  would 
not  Adiiiit  that  the  suff'erinj;  of  the  slave  was  an  evil, — he  would  not  admit  that 
the  decrca-e  of  the  slave  population  was  an  evil  ;  but  when  he  came  to  seizure, 
he  admitted  that  tdme  vas  an  evil,  and  then  Mr.  Uorthwick  went  on  to  read 
a  very  entertaining;  account  from  the  Morning  J oumul.  I  wibh  Mr.  Borthwick 
would  not  gi>  to  such  tainted  sources  as  the  iT/o/-«i»(^  Journ'// for  his  informa- 
tion. (Aj'plause.)  The  Morning  Journal  abuses  four  and  twenty  ladies  of 
Claphaiii,  and  tells  an  anecdote  of  a  man  who  in  the  first  place  was  lorn  from 
Africa  where  he  had  t.nken  a  wife,  severed  from  her  and  his  children  and  brought 
to  the  West  Indies.  Was  not  ihit  a  crime,  I  ask  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  In  the  West 
Indies  he  takes  unoilier  wife,  and  then  the  Morning  Journal  and  Mr.  Borth- 
wick charge  him  with  bigamy ; — but  what  caused  the  bigamy  ?  The  slave  trade 
and  slavery.  {Loud  'ipplause.)  lie  was  again  dragged  from  his  second  wife  and 
children,  and  taken  to  America,  where  he  took  a  tiiird  wife,  and  then  he  is 
charged  with  trigamy.  What  is  it  that  occasions  trigainy  in  the  man  who  is  torn 
from  one  wife  in  Africa,  and  from  another  in  the  West  Indies,  and  takes  a  third 
in  America  ?  Slavery!  (Appliuse,  and  cries  of  "  True,  true.")  Here  is  one 
woman  left  desolate  in  Africa;  is  there  no  *'  evil"  inflicted  on  her?  Another  is 
left  desolate  in  the  West  Indies;  is  there  no  evil  inflicted  on  her?  The  father- 
less children,  too;  is  no  suffering  and  misery  entailed  upon  them  by  so  foul  a 
crime?  {Applame.)  If  Mr.  Borthwick  were  wise  he  would  keep  such  things 
as  these  in  the  back  ground.  (Hear,  hear.)  Joy  go  with  him,  and  his  bigamy 
and  trigamy  too.  (Laughter.)  If  he  goes  on  in  this  way,  he,  at  least,  will 
stand  little  chance  of  conimitting  cither  bigamy  or  trigamy.  (Much  itugliler.) 
He  will  not  allow  me  to  call  the  planters  names, — why  then  does  he  call  Pha- 
raoh  a  tyrant  ?  because  he  was  a  slave-owner.  Why  does  he  call  ancient  tyrants 
names,  and  not  allow  the  .tame  nanus  to  be  applied  to  tyrants  of  modern  times. 
"  Oh,  («ays  Iu)  you  must  be  very  gentle,  you  must  be  very  lamb-like,  when  you 
speak  of  modern  slave-owners.  If  you  speak  of  Pharaoh,  you  may  call  him 
tyrant ;  if  you  speak  of  Nero,  you  may  call  him  tyrant ;  if  you  f.peak  of  the 
Goths  and  Vandals,  you  may  call  them  tyrants;  if  you  speak  of  the  ancient 
feudal  system  in  England,  you  may  call  the  lords  of  the  soil  tyrants,  if  you  will ; 
but  don't  call  the  West  Indian  planters  tyrants  when  you  are  pleading  the  cause 
ol  the  negroes ;  don't  call  them  names,  but  he  very  calm,  peaceable,  and  polite." 
I  am  reminded  of  an  anecdote  of  Demosthenes,  the  celebrated  orator,  and  will 
relate  it,  as  some  sort  of  excuse  for  my  being  a  little  warm  occasionally,  and  to 
show  why  I  perspire  so  much,  why  I  am  not  so  cool  as  Mr.  Borthwick,  who, 
you  observe,  never  wipes  the  perspiration  from  his  brows,  but  always  keeps  him- 
self cool  and  comfortable.  (A  laugh.)  As  Demosthenes  was  one  day  sitting  in 
his  study,  a  person  ciuie  to  him  and  said,  •*  I  want  you  to  undertake  my  cause." 
"  Wliat  do  you  complain  of?"  said  the  orator.  "  Why,"  replied  his  client,  in 
a  very  cool  and  calm  way,  "  why,  down  the  street,  a  man  struck  me,  spat  upon 
me,  and  reviled  me,  and  I  am  come  to  you  to  obtain  redress."  "  I  don't  believe 
you,"  said  Demosthenes;  "  I  put  no  faith  in  your  story  ;  vou  don't  look  like  an 
injured  811(1  Insulted  man;  I  cannot  credit  what  you  tell  me." — "Not  believe 
me!"  excUinied   the   man;  "what!  not  believe  me  !  when   I   tell  you  that  h« 
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struck  me  a  foul  blow,  laid  me  on  the  earth,  spit  and  trampled  upon  me  ?  Not 
think  me  an  injured  man  ?" — "•  Hold,  hold,"  said  Demosther.es,  "  now  I  believe 
you.  I  see  it  in  the  fire  of  jour  eye,  in  the  quivering  of  your  Hp,  in  the  agitation 
of  your  frame.  A^o:p  I  believe  you,  and  will  undertake  your  cause."  (Applause.) 
And  shall  we,  when  we  plead  the  cause  of  800,000  human  beings  now  breathing, 

shall   we,   when   we  plead  the  cause  of  the  millions  who  no  longer  breathe,— 

when  we  speak  of  the  men  and  women  burnt  in  the  villages  and  towns  of  Africa, 

that  died  in  the  pathways  of  the  desert, — that  were  thrown  overboard  to  the 

sharks  of  the  Atlantic, — that  perished  by  disease  occasiontd  by  the  seasoning  ;— 
shall  we,  when  we  speak  of  these  victims  to  human  avarice  and  depravity,  be 
calm  and  cool,  and  say,  "  Pray,  Mr.  Borthwick, — pray,  .Mr.  Kilderbee,— pray. 
Mr.  any  body  else,  oblige  us  by  considering  the  subject  ?"  No  ;  if  we  love  liberty 
ourselves  ;  if  we  would  die  to  defend  it  when  invaded  on  our  own  shores,  let  us 
not  pause  till  we  obtain  a  complete  and  glorious  triumph  over  colonial  oppre«. 
siion.     (Loud  cheers.) 

Mr.  Borthwick  is  a  great  admirer  of  the  missionary,  yet  he  kept  throwing 
ditt  upon  him  at  every  step;  Mr.  Borthwick  is  a  great  admirer  of  the  negro,  yet 
he  describes  him  as  a  complete  beast  in  Africa,  and  something  worse  in  the 
West  Indies:  he  is  a  great  admirer  of  freedom,  but  he  says  that  the  negro  is  not 
fit  for  freedom;  he  loves  religion,  but  he  said  that  the  insurrection  in  Jamaica 
had  its  first  foundation  in  religion.  (Cries  of  "  No,  no.")  The  audience,  how- 
ever, stopped  him  short,  and  then  be  said  "  perverfion  of  religion;"  for  he 

"  Can  turn, 
And  turn,  and  turn  again,  and  still  go  on." 

No  man  knows  better  how  to  slide  oft'  in  a  beautiful  curve  than  Mr.  Borthwick. 
(Hisses  and  applause.)  Then  he  said  something  very  beautiful  about  the  happi- 
ness and  contentedness  of  the  negro,  which  would  be  very  elegant,  if  it  were  true; 
but  the  misfortune  is,  that  most  of  the  things  he  says  are  not  true,  in  fact.  That 
he  believes  them  to  be  true,  I  must  not  question.  He  says  the  negroes  do  not 
care  for  freedom,— that  they  set  no  value  upon  it, — that  if  you  go  round  amongst 
them,  and  put  the  question  to  them,  they  will  say  "  No,  Massa;  me  very 
happy,  me  want  no  more,  me  get  all  me  care  for:"  that,  in  fine,  they  would 
not  have  ilieir  (reedom,  if  they  could  get  it.  Would  they  not  ?  Then  why  are 
the  newspapers  filled  with  advertisements  of  runaway  negroes?  Why  are 
the  prisons  filled  with  runaway  negroes?  Why  are  the  mountains  peopled 
with  runaway  negroes?  Why  is  the  bush  filled  with  runaway  negroes? 
Why  is  a  standing  army  kept  to  force  slavery  down  the  throats  of  the 
negroes,  if  they  are  m  love  with  it?  (Loud  applause.)  Does  the  mother  hold 
a  rod  over  the  child's  head  to  foice  it  to  eat  apple  tart?  (Laughter.)  Did 
Adam  and  Eve  run  out  of  Paradise?  If  the  negroes  like  slavery,  then  with- 
draw the  troops,  and  save  us  the  ttouble  and  expense,  the  loss  of  life  and  money 
needlessly  incurred,  if  the  negroes  are  contented  with  their  condition.  (Loud 
applause.)  But  they  like  slavery,  and  do  not  wish  for  liberty ;  and  Mr.  Borth- 
wick exclaims  they  shall  not  have  liberty  now,  because  they  do  not  know  its 
value:  but  shall  man  be  kept  in  slavery,  because  he  does  not  know  the  value 
of  liberty?  See  the  pitiful  dilemma  into  which  Mr.  Borthwick  has  brought 
himself;  the  negroes  do  not  like  what  all  men  sigh  for, — what  they  would 
bleed  and  die  to  defend,— what  they  would  give  house  and  lands,  friends 
and  reputation  to  obtain;  and  here  is  the  dilemuia, — if  it  be  so,  then,  planters 
and  proprietors,  upholders  of  slavery,  he  defends  and  maintains  a  vile  and 
brutalizing  system,  which  has  extinguished  in  man  the  most  noble  and  generous 
quality  that  distinguishes  him  from  the  brutes.  (Loud  cheers.)  What!  because 
men  do  not  like  liberty, — if  it  be  true  that  they  do  not  like  it,  are  we  not 
to  try  to  make  them  like  it  ?  Mr.  Borthwick  tells  us  that  the  negroes  are  very 
happy  and  contented, — that  they  want  no  more;  and  then  he  tells  us  of  a  man, 


a  mo»t  miserable  man, — if  there  ever  were  lio  very  a  wretch, — iliui  bou);ht  fiity 
acret  of  laiiJ,  and  tlien  &uid  he  did  nut  want  hib  own  liberty.  I  should  like  to 
see  the  oian  who  mat  thus  in  luve  wiili  **  ^oing  round  and  round  his  tub."  Not 
like  liberty  tor  hinitell ! — why,  then,  did  he  want  it  tor  his  wife  and  children? 
Mr.  Boriliwick  tells  ut  that  he  niijihtcall  theai  "  mv  ow.v."  (Luudilietrs.)  Mr. 
Boriliwick  tells  us  that,  when  a-<ked  this  question,  the  man  rcjilicd,  "  I  want  to 
call  them  mine  ,"  and  I  beg  Mr.  IJorthwick  to  remember  that  word  mine.  Not 
like  liberty  !  Suppose  1  go  with  Mr.  Borthwick  to  a  lunatic  usylum  ;  (I  do  not 
mean  any  thing  invidious — I  do  not  think  thut  either  Mr.  Uurthwick  or  myself 
are  tit  to  be  permanent  residents  in  a  lunatic  asylum  ;)  but  suppose  thut  we  go  as 
accidental  visitors,  just  an  he  came  to  see  me  at  Manchester.  (A  I'ttJg/i.)  Sup- 
])oae  we  go  into  a  ward,  and  see  u  man  weaving  a  crown  of  straw,  putting  it  upon 
his  head,  and  then  walking  up  and  down  (he  ward,  with  his  miserable  rags 
trailing  behind  him,  wielding  his  sceptre  over  an  imaginary  world, — Utopian 
princes  bowing  at  his  footstool.  I  say  to  .Mr.  Uorthwick,  "  Is  not  that  man  happy  ? 
He  never  implores  for  liberty  ;  he  fancies  himself  clothed  in  regul  tplenduur, 
with  crouching  slaves  around  him; — is  he  not  happy?"  Mr.  Borthwick  would 
shake  his  head,  be  silent,  and  turn  grave.  Then  we  might  see  another  man 
chalking  ludicrous  Hgures  on  the  wall,  or  stringing  together  senseless  rhymes, 
and  humming  them  the  livelong  day  ;  and  I  might  say,  **  Is  not  this  man 
happy  ?  He  is  always  smiling;  he  is  fully  satisfied  wiih  himself;  he  never  sends 
a  wish  beyond  his  prison  walls; — is  he  not  happy  ?"  Mr.  Borthwick  would  still 
be  silent.  Then  I  might  show  him  a  beautiful  female  singing  love  ditties  all  day 
long, — an  eternal  smile  playing  on  her  countenance;  and  I  might  say,  *'  Lock 
upon  this  being,  and  say,  is  she  not  happy  ?  Are  not  all  these  happy  ?"  And 
then  Mr.  Borthwick,  with  a  sigh,  would  answer,  "  No,  they  are  not  happy  ;  see 
what  a  wreck  of  mind  ;  see  reason  dethroned  ;  see  all  the  bright  faculties  of  the 
soul  gone  astray  !     Oh  !  save  them  from  this  place, 

'  Where  laughter  is  not  mirth,  nor  thought  the  mind. 

Nor  worda  a  language, — nor  e'eu  men  maukiiid !' 

Let  us  strive  to  bring  them  back  to  society  and  to  rational  being  ;  let  them,  if  it 
must  be,  taste  its  sorrows  and  its  bitterness ;  but  let  them  know  what  are  its  joys, 
its  hopes,  its  anticipations;  let  them  live  to  mingle  with  mankind,  and  fit  them- 
selves for  immortality."  And  I  reply,  "Yes,  let  us  try  to  save  them;  let  all 
human  means  be  used  to  save  them  from  this  place  ;  and  when  you  have  dropped 
the  tear  of  sympathy  over  degraded  reason  here,  go  to  the  West  Indies,  preach 
that  doctrine  to  the  slaves,  and  see  whether  in  their  present  prostration  there 
is  any  reason  why  they  should  not  have  awakened  in  their  minds  a  love  of 
liberty,  if  it  be  not  already  there, — why  they  should  not  be  released  from  that 
hateful  system  by  which  they  are  now  enthralled,  and  biought  to  the  enjoy- 
ment  of  perfect  freedom."     (CItetrt.) 

But  I  am  prepared  to  show  that  the  slaves  do  value  freedom  and  long  to  pos- 
sess it,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Borihwick's  declaration  to  the  contrary.  I  hold  in 
my  hand  two  documents, — the  first  is  a  proclamation  from  Governor  lloss,  pub- 
lished in  the  Anli^uu  Jic^'ukr  of  March  'J'j,  lii31  : — 

"AxriGu.1. 

"  Uy  his  Exoelleiicy  Sir  Patrick  fle.'o.  Knight,  Commander  of  tlie  most 

distiiiiiuishcd  (Jrder  of  St.  .Michael  and  St.  ticorge,  MajurCeiicral  in  the 

Army,  Governor,  and  toiniiiander-iiiC'hief  in  and  over  his  .Majesty's 

Islands  of  .\ntigua,  Montscrrat,  and  Barbuda,  Chaneellor,  Viee-.\dmiial, 

and  Urdinary  of  the  same,  licc.  &e.  lice. 

"  Patrick  (L.  S.|  Uooit. 

•'  \ViiKHK.\.s  by  my  proclauiatlon  bearing  date  the  twenty-flrst  day  of  lUh  pre.-<eiit 

nioiuli,  1  did,  by  and  with  theadvieeof  Ills  Majesty'.'!  Privy  Council,  otfer  a  Reward 

of  uuc  Hundred  Pounds  lo  the  Person  or  Persons  (except  the  actual  otTender)  who 

ibould  give  such  iiiforiiiutiun  aa  would  lead  to  the  conviction  of  the  oft'eiider   or  orten- 

der»  who  set  lire  to  jtveral  cant  pieces  in  ihi,-.  Island,  and  also  a  free  jiardun  to  an 

Accumi'Uce  or  atcompUces  ou  couvietiuu  ty  thcu  meains  of  the  actual  perpetrator  of 


"  I  have  Dot  observed  any  ilibinuliiiatioii  for  voluiitury  labour ;  it  apiicars  to  be  a 
system  perfectly  understood  and  practijcd  by  the  liberated  Africans  here, and  slreiigtlieiijt 
with  their  strength,  as  they  become  more  sensible  of  the  sweets  of  labour  by  enjoyin;; 
the  profits  of  it,  and  the  comforts  those  prottts  enable  them  to  purchase:  indeed,  to 
the  many  hundreds  of  liberated  Africans  that  have  been  employed  as  labourers  on  the 
different  Government  works,  as  well  as  on  the  buildings  erected  by  private  individuals 
during  the  last  few  years,  may,  hi  some  measure,  be  attributed  the  comparatively 
small  number  of  agricultural  labourers  in  the  villages." — Page  Ifj. 

"  An  anxious  desire  to  obtain  and  enjoy  the  luxuries  of  life  is  apparent  in  every 
village,  from  the  oldest  settler  to  the  liberated  African  of  yesterday.  European  articled 
of  dress  are  the  lirst  objects  of  their  desire;  and  for  the  means  of  aciiuiring  these, 
both  sexes  will  cheerfully  labour  ;  and  a  gradual  improvement  has  taken  place  in  their 
dwellings,  as  they  become  possessed  of  the  necessary  means  for  that  purpose." — P.  If!. 
"  The  inarkets  at  Freetown  are  supplied  with  fruit  and  vegetables,  almost  ex- 
clusively, by  the  mountain  villages ;  and  from  eighty  to  a  hundred  men,  women,  boys, 
and  girls  are  to  be  seen  daily  on  the  hill  leading  to  Gloucester  town,  with  the  produce 
of  their  farms  and  gardens:  this  is,  also,  entirely  the  reward  of  their  own  industry 
and  perseverance,  for,  not  the  least  instruction  on  this  important  branch  of  labour 
have  they  ever  received  " — Page  17- 

"  I  know  nothing  of  what  may  be  the  capabilities  of  the  negro  vassal ;  but  I  am 
sure  the  free  negro,  either  in  his  own  country  or  in  any  other  where  bondage  has  never 
existed,  is  as  sensible  of  rights  and  privileges  and  as  ready  to  defend  them  as  any  white 
man  in  existence;  and  I  defy  any  man  to  show  any  instance  among  negroes  in  this 
state  of  that  natural  dislike  to  whites  which  has  been  reported,  and  acknowledged  as 
a  fact  by  theorists  and  West  Indians  :  on  the  contrary,  the  white  man  is  always  looked 
up  to  as  their  superior,  their  protector,  and  their  friend,  whenever  he  will  allow  him- 
self to  be  so  considered." — Page  22. 

"  The  liberated  Africans  at  the  different  villages  appear  happy;  Wellington  and 
Waterloo  are  improving  fast  in  respectability.  At  the  former  jilace  they  are  building, 
by  subscriptions  among  the  inhabitants,  a  good  sized  church  and  market-house,  of 
stone,  and  a  number  of  private  stone  buildings  are  springing  up." — Paye  30". 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  R.  W.  Hay,  Esquire,  Under  Secretary  of  State,  dated 

Downing-street,  June  2(!th,  l!S2y,  addressed  to  Major  Ricketis  : 
"  I  have  had  much  pleasure  in  receiving  your  letter  of  the  27th  March. 
"  The  disposition  to  build,  which  is  manifesting  itself  in  the  villages,  affords  a 
strong  proof  of  the  improving  habits  of  the  people ;  and  it  will  be  wise  to  atford  every 
encouragement  to  that  disposition,  which,  as  it  springs  from  a  due  appreciation  of  the 
comforts  of  civilized  life,  must  operate  as  a  sure  incentive  to  industry." — Page  37. 

"  The  liberated  Africans  who  have  been  any  length  of  time  in  the  colony,  have 
all  evinced  a  desire  to  engage  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  would,  I  am  certain,  extend 
it  considerably  beyond  its  present  scale  were  they  satisfied  that  their  industry  would 
be  rewarded." — Page  3S. 

"  The  liberated  Africans  have  given  evident  proof  of  their  affection  for  the  laws 
as  they  are  administered,  by  the  interest  they  show  in  implicitly  obeying  them  ;  and 
when  it  has  been  found  requisite  to  adopt  local  regulations  particularly  affecting  them, 
they  have  cheerfully  conformed  to  them.  By  an  Act  for  keeping  in  repair  the  roads 
and  bridges,  every  adult  male  in  the  colony  is  bound  to  give  six  days  labour  gratui- 
tously; and  the  provisions  of  the  said  act  are  enforced  about  the  latter  end  of  No- 
vember, when  the  liberated  .Africans  come  forward,  leaving,  probably,  their  daily  work, 
at  the  risk  of  incurring  their  employers'  displeasure,  to  give  the  assistance  which  they 
are  called  upon  for." — Page  39. 

Here  you  have  a  real  parliamentary  paper  really  presented,  unsophisticateil, 
and  authenticated ;  not  a  surreptitious,  second-hand,  backdoor,  parliamentary 
paper;  not  got  up  by  the  West  Indian  planter,  and  smuggled  through  the 
House  of  Commons,  with  <i  disclaimer  on  the  part  of  Lord  Goderich,  the  colonial 
secretary.  I  produce  fresh  documents;  Mr.  Borthwick  always  goes  over  the 
s.ime.  I  beg  that  he  will  give  me  a  quid  pro  quo.  You  ought  to  do  so,  Mr. 
Borthwick.  (.'^  He  cannot  do  it.'''')  Consider,  that  a  man  may  go  mad  if  he 
plays  the  same  tune  everlastingly,  even  if  that  tune  be  **  Begone,  dull  caie." 
(Laughter.) 

"  The  condition  of  St.  Domingo  has  often  been  put  forward  by  pro-slavery  witers. 
The  difference  in  the  amount  of  exportable  produce  from  that  colony,  compared  with 
what  it  furnished  antecedently  to  her  revolution,  is  an  undisputed  fact.  But  to  what 
is  this  owing  ?  The  inhabitants  of  St.  Domingo  are  now  supplying  the  wants  of  their 
own  community,  making  theii  shoes  and  chairs,  growing  their  corn,  and  feeding  their 
stock.  Let  these  wants  be  once  amply  supplied,  and  then  will  the  attention  of  Hay- 
tians  be  turned  to  the  production  of  the  commodities  for  which  there  is  the  readiest 
market.  They  will  then  cultivate  produce  for  exportation;  and  then  will  the  fact, 
that  some  kinds  of  produce  are  better  adapted  than  others  to  their  climate  and  their 


soil,  le«d  chrru  Cu  do  tliac  fur  tlieir  oirn  l<riieilc  ivhicti  ii  now  pruJucrJ  ciseu  here  br 
lucrciuii. 

■■  riirii  Hill  thute  redulta  be  aMure<lt>'  attained  vrithuut  any  sacrifice  uf  prlnciplr, 
^hicli  aie  iiokv  itciiuiicd  by  lulllcUng  eviln  ttmc  tiir  uiure  chuu  cuuiiterbaluiice  the  ad- 
vauittites  ubtaiiied,  uiut  by  perpetrating  Uorrors  at  u  tiicb  liuuiuiiity  shuddein.  These 
leiiiurks  uii  Nt.  Duiiilngu  were  niibinittcd  tliree  years  a^ii;  and  ctiey  liuve  bean  singu- 
larly h<iriie  uiit  by  aulbcntic  repuri.t  which  have  recently  reached  us  fruui  that  colony  ; 
fur  l/nre  IS  I'oinid  u  happy,  Uourinliinir,  and  contented  |>easaiitry,  engaged  in  tlic  culti- 
vatiuu  111'  their  ot«n  small  irccliolds;  and  as  these  per:tons  acquire  capital,  they  form 
I  irKcr  cstabli.itwiient.i,  \t  hioli  are  gradually  risini;.  This  pruvcs  that  the  general  wants 
(•f  the  community  are  supplied,  and,  if  tvcll  K"V'<!''>ied,  that  community  mu^t  8o<}n 
acquire  streniilh,  and  rise  to  importance.  Un  the  other  hand,  whiUt  the  hill  sidex,  tu 
which  they  tied  fur  prutectiun,  and  the  nelKhbourhuod  uf  the  tuvviis,  are  occupied  bjr 
the  free  labourer,  the  open  and  extensive  plains,  where  were  situated  the  larKer 
•state.",  continue  in  many  Instances  to  bear  the  appearance  of  decay.  Uut  which  is 
the  happicnt  of  the  two  conditions  f  They  have  now  had  an  opportunity  of  Judging 
of  both  ;  and  if  a  man  be  happier  in  slavery  than  in  freedom,  none  can  better  appre* 
elate  the  dirt'erence  than  those  who  so  long  enjoyed  the  blessings  uf  slavery,  and  who 
have  now  the  misfortune  to  be  living  in  freedom. 

"  The  experiment  of  conferring  those  blersings  on  them  anew  was  once  made  by 
Biitaln,  once  by  France,  the  two  most  powerful  and  wealthy  nations  of  theearlb. 
Let  it  he  tried  again  by  the  united  energies  of  both,  and  w  ill  any  one  doubt  the  event  ! 

"  The  ci>ntiiist  between  tliusc  two  conditions  wus  forcibly  bruught  to  my  mind 
by  an  accident  which  occurred  some  time  since.  One  day  I  visited  oflicially  a  planta- 
liiin  in  tlie  highest  order, — the  cleanliness  i>f  the  bui!dinK.->,  their  perfect  state  of  re- 
pair, the  luxuriance  of  the  crops,  all  that  concerned  the  manager's  interest,  bore  an 
appearance  truly  gratifying  Uut  it  was  my  duty  tu  in.<pcct  the  (jang;  they  were 
wretched  to  a  degree,  all  but  nulvcd,  eaten  up  with  sores,  wealed  with  flo(!giiig,  dimi- 
nisliing  rapidly,  the  only  exception  being  a  fine  healthy  child  about  sii  >ears  of  age. 
And, on  full  inquiry,  all  this  order,  all  this  splendour,  had  been  purchased  at  their  ex- 
pense. 

"  Much  about  the  same  time  I  was  called  on  to  visit  another  estate,  which  the 
proprietors  had  quitted  for  some  years,  and,  for  about  three,  hud  left  even  without  a 
manutcer.  The  house  and  buildintjs  were  in  decay,  the  general  cultivation  neglected, 
the  appearance  of  the  property,  in  all  respects,  the  contrast  of  the  other;  but  that 
contrast  also  extended  to  the  gang.  The  n.en  were  a  stout,  healthy,  body  of  labourers. 
Men,  women,  and  children  were  well  clothed  and  well  fed;  their  grounds  stored  with 
ample  provisions;  a  mother  with  her  nine,  another  with  six  children  around  her;  a 
great  grandiuotlier  with  a  numerous  proi,'eny,ull  suiiliiig  and  cheerful;  their  cottages 
well  wattled,  the  inside  separated  into  two  or  three  Uillcrent  compartments,  clean  to 
a  de^i  ee,  and  each  cmuaining  a  trunk  tilled  with  good  clothing  and  some  female  orna- 
ments. Vet  was  tliis  plantation  in  the  most  remote,  the  other  in  the  most  conveni- 
ent, part  of  the  country. 

•'  Whit  was  this  but  St.  Domingo  in  its  former,  and  St.  Domingo  in  its  present 
state; — St.  Domingo,  breathing  an  air  of  splendour,  but  concealing  much  actual 
misery;  and  St.  Domingo  externally  in  decay,  but  containing  much  real  comfort; — 
the  splendour  of  the  one  glowing  and  transitory,  the  comfort  of  tliC  other  unobtru- 
sive and  permanent .'  .\nd  where  was  the  most  real,  substantial,  pro.-perity  ?  Which 
condition  would  the  most  mathematical  statesman,  ti>e  man  who  Judges  of  huma- 
nity by  figures,  prefer  .>  What,  if  both  be  left  alone,  will,  twenty  years  hence,  be  the 
relative  condition  of  these  plantations  ?" 

Hear  that,  .Mr.  Borthwick:  here  is  a  satiple  of  the  cilumniateJ,  vituperate. 1 
colony  of  Sierri  Leone.  Taese  are  tlie  men  whoai  Mr.  Borthwick  cleclires  to  be 
more  miserable  whea  most  happy  than  the  most  miserable  shves  in  Jamaica  ! 
I  come  now  10  .Mr.  Bjrtliwick's  Kg.  (Lii'^hler  and  cheers  )  I  aan  inclined  to 
do  my  duty  even  by  tionoarin^  the  shallow  of  his  shoe  tie,  and,  therefore,  I  am 
not  hkdy  to  pass  over  the  calf  of  his  leg.  I  wish  he  would  coine  down  and  show 
ir,  because  I  shoulJ  like  to  see  what  sort  of  a  calf  I  have  lo  operate  upon. 
( laughter.)  I  said  iliat  a  skilful  and  athletic  driver  would  wield  the  whip  so  as 
to  lay  open  theflink  of  a  mule,  and  I  jjave  as  my  authority  the  reverend  Mr. 
f.'julter,  who  saw  it  done.  Now  Mr.  Borthwick  should  in  fairness  have  made 
the  oS'cr  to  a  skilful  and  athleiic  iliivcr  and  nut  to  me,  who  have  liad  no  experience 
at  the  business  (Laughter.)  If  he  will  make  me  a  coat  as  good,  as  neat,  as 
that  which  now  fits  «o  nicely  my  body,   provided  he  hag  not  bem  brought  up  to 

the  trade,  which  I   am  not  sure  of, {.Much  laughter  )     As  I  have  not  been 

brought  up  to  i:.t  trade  of  »  Degro-driver,  it  is  perfec'.Iy  fair  I  should  stipulate 
Jh*t  he  h»>  not  been  bioughl  up  a  tailor.     If  ne  has  not,   I  will  {jive  him  i.'2'Hi 


if  it  fits  as  nicely  as  this.  If'  he  cannot  make  a  coat,  not  being  a  tailor,  he  can- 
not expect  me  to  lay  open  his  delicate  calf, — which  I  am  sure  I  would  not  do  for 
the  world  even  it' I  could, — I  not  being  a  negro-driver.  (Lauir/iter.)  Why  did 
he  not  make  the  offer  to  some  skilful  athletic  West  Indian  driver  ?  Simply 
because  he  knew  that  would  be  too  hazardous  an  experiment.  So  much  for  Mr. 
Berth  wick's  leg,    {Laughter.) 

I  have  now  been  on  mi/\egs.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  for  four  liours.  I  com- 
menced at  half-past  six  and  it  is  now  half-past  ten  ;  and  at  this  late  hoar  I  shall 
only  allude  to  one  more  point  of  Mr.  Borlhwick's  lecture.  Mr.  Bonhwick,  it 
seems,  would  not  emancipate  the  slaves  because  of  the  danger  of  emancipation. 
Now  I  challenge  Mr.  Bonhwick  to  prove  the  danger  of  emancipation.  (Applause.) 
I  am  happy  to  see  on  this  platform  a  gentlemen  intimately  connected  with  a  maa 
well  known  in  the  literary  world, — Sir  Stamford  Raffles.  Now  what  did  Sir 
Stamford  Raffles  do  when  he  assumed  the  command  of  the  island  of  Java  ? 
With  one  dash  of  his  pen  he  abolished  slavery  for  ever.  (.Cheers.)  Well,  what 
was  the  result  ?  Did  the  emancipated  slaves  refuse  to  work  ?  No.  Was  there 
a  decrease  in  the  revenue  ?  No;  an  increase.  Was  there  more  crime?  No; 
during  the  whole  of  his  government  I  believe  there  were  but  four  persons  tried 
and  convicted  for  an  offence  against  the  laws  of  society.  What  was  the  conse- 
quence when  he  relinquished  the  government,  and  the  Island  was  handed  over  to 
the  Dutch?  Slavery,  according  to  the  Dutch  form,  was  again  introduced  ;  within 
a  short  time  no  fewer  than  500  slaves  were  executed  for  rebellion.  (Hear,  hear.) 
What  did  Bolivar  do  in  Mexico?  Did  he  think  there  was  any  danger  in  eman- 
cipation ?  No ;  like  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  with  one  dash  of  his  pen  he  blotted 
out  slavery  for  ever,  and  every  slave  rose  at  once  into  the  condition  of  a  freeman. 
(Cheers.)  But  Mr.  Borthwick  says  we  ought  not  to  think  of  emancipating  at 
once  800,000  slaves,  many  of  them  in  a  state  of  ignorance,  many  of  them  under 
the  influence  of  dark  and  untamed  passions.  Mr.  Borthwick  knows  that  there 
are  not  800,000  slaves  in  any  one  place,  and,  therefore,  he  ought  not  to  contem- 
plate any  danger  but  that  which  -may  result  from  a  particular  number  in  a  par- 
ticular place,  whether  it  be  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Antigua,  Martinique,  or 
Jamaica.  Now  taking?  the  slaves  of  Jamaica  at  330,000,  we  must  deduct  half 
for  women,  and,  surely,  Mr.  Bjrthwick  will  not  say  that  women  will  become 
rebels?  Surely  he  who  admires  the  ladies  so  much  will  not  say  that  it  is  amongst 
them  that  the  planters  have  to  look  for  the  Jaffiers  and  Pierres  who  are  to  destroy 
them  ?  (Laughter.)  Deducting  the  ladies,  thtrefore,  Mr.  Borthwick,  we  deduct 
half  the  danger.  Then  we  must  deduct  the  children,  boys  under  12  years  of 
age;  they,  surely,  will  not  join  the  rebels;  therefore  we  must  send  them  to  their 
mammas  whilst  Mr.  Borthwick  and  I  discuss  the  remainder.  (Laughter.)  Mr. 
Borthwick  tells  us,  that  on  every  estut-e,  two  thirds  of  the  slaves  are  either 
children,  sick,  old,  or  infirm  ;  where  is  the  danger,  then,  Mr.  Borthwick  ?  Will 
freedom  make  the  child  a  man  ;  will  it  make  the  old  m.in  young ;  the  leper  clean ; 
the  cripple  vigorous  and  athletic  ?  No  ;  the  palsied  man  will  still  be  palsied  ; — 
the  leprous  still  a  leper; — the  cripple  still  a  cripple;  there  can  be  no  danger  from 
them,  and,  therefore,  we  will  send  them  to  keep  company  with  the  women  and 
children,  whilst  Mr.  Borthwick  and  I  talk  about  the  rest.  Again  :  have  not  the 
Wesleyans,  and  Moravians,  and  tiie  Missionaries  of  the  Claurch  of  England,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  Baptists,  so  cherished  by  the  planters  as  Mr.  Borthwick  tells 
us  they  are ;  have  not  they  taught  thousands  of  slaves  the  religion  of  peace  and 
righteousness  ?  And  would  the  slaves  thus  instructed  uplift  nn  arm  to  pluck  a 
s'tng/e  hair  from  the  iiead  of  a  planter?  Deduct  these  from  the  mass, — but  send 
them  not  to  the  women  and  children, — keep  them  as  a  body-;i!iard  for  their  dear 
friends  the  planters.  {Laughter  and  cheers.)  Then,  again,  there  are  the  happy 
and  contented  slaves, — the  slaves  who  desire  not  freedom,  who  "  want  no  more" 
they  are  so  happy  and  comfortable, — these,  too.  may  surely  be  deducted  from  the 
mass, — and  then  what  becomes  of  the  danger  ?     Deducting  the  women,  the  chil- 
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ilr^n,  til f  olil  men,  the  sick  and  infirm,  the  ('llri^lian  slaves,  and  the  allaclied 
slaves,  a  sorry  remnant  will  be  left  behind  them.  (  C/tttrs.)  Away,  then,  with 
the  talk  i>(  ilan^er :  it  is  contrary  to  nature,  it  is  contrary  to  history,  philosophy, 
and  enperience  to  suppose  that  any  danger  will  ensue.  The  freed  people  of  co- 
lour are  loyal  to  a  man  ;  and  if  any  harm  should  possibly  be  attempted  against 
them,  jjive  them  British  troops  to  defend  them  ;  but  do  not  place  Colone  Grignon 
at  their  head.  We  talk  of  reason,  justice,  religion,  and  humanity,  and  yet  we 
dare  not  emancipate  the  slave.  Shame  on  those  who  thus  cry  up  the  phantem 
danger  !  (Hear,  hear.)  l.et  the  British  people  only  act  as  they  ought  to  act — 
with  justice  and  humanity;  and  slavery  will  be  abolished  immediately,  and 
without  danger.     (Loud  iln-ert.) 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  now  conclude.  I  thank  you  most  cordially  for 
your  four  hours'  patience  and  attention.  As  I  said  on  a  preceding  evening,  plates 
will  be  held  at  the  door,  and  the  collection  applied  towards  defraying  the  tx- 
penses.  JTr  have  no  interest  in  slavery  ;  xce  do  not  live  by  slavery.  No,  we 
are  taxed  for  slavery ;  we  are  oppressed  by  slavery.  Omt  is  the  aause  of 
humanitr  ;  tln-irs  of  interest :  vurs  is  the  cause  of  religion  and  mercy  ;  their t  of 
injustice  and  tyranny.  (Cheers  and  hisset.)  I  ask  you,  therefore,  in  aid  of  this 
good  cause,  to  drop  your  contributions  into  the  plates;  and  may  He  who  gave 
the  slave  the  same  rights  as  yourselves,  bless  you  for  the  deed. 

IMr.  Thompson  was  loudly  cheered  on  concluding  his  address,  and  the 
meeting  soon  afterwards  quietly  dispersed. 


Li:CTlTRE  III. 


On  Thursday  evening,  September  6,  Mr.  G.  TiiOMrsov  delivered  his  third 
lecture  on  the  Evils  of  Colonial  Slavery,  in  the  Amphitheatre,  Liverpool,  to  an 
audience  as  numerous  and  respectable  as  that  on  any  previous  evening,  at  half- 
past  SIX  o'clock. 

Samuel  Hope,  E^q.  took  the  chair,  and  exhorted  the  meeting  to  give  their 
patient,  candid,  and  silent  attention,  both  to  Mr.  Thompson  this  evening,  and  to 
Mr.  Borthwick  on  Tuesday.  As  an  additional  motive  for  their  indulgetice  to 
wards  Mr.  Thooapson,  he  stated  that  that  gentleman  had  been  labouring  for  soma 
time  under  severe  indisposition,  not  unattended  with  alarming  symptoms,  a  fact 
which  he  (the  chairman)  stated  on  his  own  responsibility,  not  having  consulted 
with  Mr.  Thompson  himstlf  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Thompsok  then  rose,  and  was  received  with  much  applause.  He  spoke 
to  the  following  efFect. — Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — in  appearing  once  more  before 
you  on  the  present  occasion,  I  beg  to  announce  that  I  have  determined  on  the 
adoption  of  a  line  of  conduct  to-night,  which  I  trust  will  be  at  once  as  agreeable 
to  you,  and  equally  creditable  to  myself,  as  that  which  I  adopted  when  I  had  last 
the  honour  of  appearing  before  you.  I  have  thought  sirice  that  night,  that  it  is 
not  justice  to  the  injured  negro,  whose  cause  I  have  the  honour  to  plead, — that  it 
is  not  just  to  the  various  and  momentous  topics  involved  in  the  consideration  of 
the  question  now  before  us, — that  it  is  not  just  to  so  large  and  intelligent  an  au- 
ditory as  that  now  before  me,  or  those  which  I  have  had  the  honour  of  seeing  be- 
fore me  on  former  occasions, — nor  is  it  just  to  myself,  constantly  to  discuss  this 
question  in  reference  to  particular  individuals  who  may  from  time  lo  time  stand  for- 
ward as  advocates  of  other  views  than  those  which  I  felt  it  my  conscientious  duty  to 
adopt.  I  therefore  shall  to-night,  with  your  kind  permission,  leave  out  of  sight  both 
myself  and  the  gentleman  who,  on  two  several  occasions,  has  advocated  the  other 
side  of  the  question,  and  come  at  once  to  the  discussion  of  those  topics  which  I 
think  of  deeper  interest  and  higher  moment  than  any  thing  that  can  concern  me 
a  humble  individual,  or  any  thing  that  can  possibly  aft'ect  the  gentleman  who  ap- 
pears on  the  other  side.  I  may  assume,  I  think,  that  in  doing  this,  it  will  not  be 
attributed  either  to  fear  of  my  opponent  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  inability  on  the 
other  hand,  for  I  believe  that  even  my  opponent  himself  will  grant,  that  with  re- 
gard to  these  other  weapons  which  are  son^etimes  brought  into  play  on  occasions 
of  this  kind,  we  are  at  least  on  equal  terms.  I  assure  him,  that  however  I  may 
seem  to  diverge  from  this  resolution  in  the  progress  of  my  reply,  I  intend  to 
say  nothing,  that  can  be  personally  offensive  to  him  or  to  any  particular  indivi- 
dual connected  with  this  great  question.     (Applause.) 

However,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  before  I  come  to  that  line  of  argument 
which  I  have  marked  out  for  myself  to-night,  I  shall  just  glance  at  one  or  two 
statements,  made  on  Friday  night,  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  the  way  before  us. 
It  was  then  stated  that  we  ought  to  leave  this  great  question  to  the  Committees  of 
the  House  of  Lords  and  the  House  of  Commons,  who*e  reports  are  not  yet  before 
the  public.  Now  I  humbly  submit  that  we  have  had  quite  enough  experience  of 
the  efficiency  of  reports  sent  forth  by  the  House  of  Commons,  and  by  the  House 
of  Lords  ;  quite  enough  of  such  committees.  Parliamentary  speeches  and  reports, 
and  their  efficiency,  call  upon  us  most  imperatively  not  to  waste  a  moment, 
either  whilst  the  committees  are  sitting,  or  the  reports  printing  and  circulating, 
knowing  that  the  great  measure  of  emancipation  has  never  been  advanced  a  single 
step  by  any  thing  like  a  voluntary  movement  of  Parliament,  but  always  in  obe- 
dience  to  the  impulse  of  public  opinion.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  have  had  quite 
sufficient  experience  to  guide  us  on  the  preient  occasion,  without  any  such  delay  ; 
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*/ilh  Toliiinei  upon  volumes  before  us,  touching  the  character  and  the  operation* 
ol  !>Uvrry,  why  ^houl>l  we  w.isie  ii  i(inj;le  moment  till  these  reports  are  UiJ  bclore 
the  Bnii-.h  public?  ( Ai>pliiute. )  Surely  it  will  not  be  contnuleil,  «ven  by  the 
most  zealous  supporter  ot'  slavery,  that  we  have  yet  to  learn  whut  t-lavcry  is.  ?  Oa 
the  howin^  ot'niy  I'rienil  hiiUbclt'  we  can  learn  the  ancient  history  of  blavery  from 
the  Scriptures ;  we  can  learn  the  iiKxlern  history  of  slavery  from  every  one  who 
has  been  in  the  West  Indies;  und  yet,  with  this  accumulution  of  evidence  from 
past  and  present  a^'es,we  are  culled  upon  to  delay  expressing  our  opinion  on  the 
■uliject,  until  the  House  ofCoinmuns  and  the  Mou'«e  of  Lords  have  put  us  in  pos- 
session of  fresh  inl'iirmation  !  We  shall  be  glad  to  add  that  to  our  stock  of  infor- 
mation ;  but  surely  wc  are  not  to  wait  till  that  informatiun  is  laid  belor*  us. 
Applause.)  I  br^  to  make  another  remark  in  reference  to  an  illustration  which 
was  given  of  the  possibility  of  a  negro  infant  rising  from  the  condition 
in  which  he  was  born  to  till  one  of  the  highest  stations  in  the  colonies. 
Thut  illu:*tration  was,  that  a  ilave  in  the  colony  of  Demerara  eventually 
became  a  member  of  the  House  of  Assembly  in  that  island.  I  beg  to 
remind  .Mr.  Horthwick  (though  I  um  sure  it  was  an  uointentional  mis- 
lake  on  his  p.nrt)  that  there  is  no  House  of  Assembly  in  Uemerara  ;  he 
might,  however,  hare  become  a  member  of  the  Council ;  it  is  true  that  that  gen- 
tleman was  the  child  of  a  slave  mother,  but  who  was  the  known  and  avowed 
parent  of  that  child  ?  A  West  India  planter,  a  gentleman  residing  in  that  colony, 
who,  happening  to  adojit  a  line  of  conduct  which  I  wish  every  planter  under 
•imilar  circumstances  wouUl  adopt,  acknowledged  his  bon,  brought  him  up  as 
such,  and  raised  him  to  the  same  rank  in  society  which  he  himself  held.  (Ileir, 
hear.)  It  was  only  in  consequence  of  that  father  being  a  freeman  that  the  child 
of  a  slave  raised  himself  to  that  eminence,  which  is  so  boldly  adduced  by  the 
gentleman  on  the  other  side,  to  prove  that  there  is  nothing  in  slavery  which 
dooms  the  child  of  a  slave  to  interminable  bondage.  (Checrt.J  With  regard  to 
th<  attempt  made  to  vitiate  a  statement  which  I  made  relative  to  the  punishment 
of  live  negroes  for  trespassing  on  Mr.  Wildman's  estate  for  the  purpose  of  picking 
grass;  it  has  not  been  denied  that  theii  only  crime  was  trespass;  it  was  not 
denied  that  they  were  punished  in  the  way  described  ;  the  block  and  tackle  were 
not  got  rid  of;  the  stripes,  the  shrieks,  and  groans  were  not  argued  away  ; — whut, 
then,  is  the  vindication  of  this  crime,  from  which  every  person  endowed  with  the 
common  feelings  of  humanity  must  revolt? — why,  forsooth,  the  magistrate  only 
pronounced  the  punishment  pronounced  by  the  law  .'  Oh,  shame  on  Jamaica, 
if  there  be  a  law  to  intiict  on  five  innocent  individuals  so  dreadful  a  punishment 
as  these  were  compelled  to  endure  !  It  is  stated  that  they  were  not  brought  be- 
fore the  magistrate  as  before  a  slave  protector.  I  give  Mr.  IJorthwick  the  full 
benefit  of  that  distinction,  claiming  still  that  he  shall  grant  I  spoke  the  truth 
when  I  said  that  these  poor  negroes  were  flogged  for  picking  grass;  that  I  spoke 
the  truth  when  I  described  the  nature  of  the  punishment  inflicted  on  their  bodies, 
and  claiming  also  the  benefit  of  his  admission,  that  though  the  guilty  know- 
ledge of  the  mistress  did  not  appear  till  after  their  conviction,  it  did  appear  pre- 
vious to  the  punishment  following  that  conviction.  Oh!  then,  how  cruel,  not  to 
give  them  the  benelit  of  this  discovery  !  Suppose  they  had  been  condemned  to 
be  hanged  instead  of  flogged,  would  their  sentence  still  have  been  carried  into 
c-vecution  ?  Shall  it  be  said  that  because  it  did  not  appear  before  conviction,  the 
parties  were  not  to  have  the  benefit  of  this  discovery  of  their  innocence  ?  Oh, 
shame,  then,  on  the  law  of  Jamaica,  if  it  could  not  prevent  the  evil,  even  at  the 
eleventh  hour  ! — shame  !  if  an  old  woman,  the  mother  of  a  family,  were  to  be 
exposed  naked,  before  a  daughter  of  fifteen,  and  a  boy  of  fifuen,  who  saw  her 
writhing  under  the  murderous  lash,  and  there  was  not  justice  enough,  there  was 
mercy  enough,  not  humanity  enough,  to  save  five  slaves  from  a  most  cruel 
punishment,  simply  because  their  innocence  did  not  appear  prior  to  coavicton 
before  i  single  magistrate !    (  Chars.) 
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I  shall  not  attempt  to  reply  to  the  comparison  which  the  gentleman  drew 
between  me  and  a  certain  illustrious  individual,  who,  when  he  came  amongst 
the  sons  of  God,  and  was  asked  whence  he  came,  said,  "  From  going  to  and  fro 
in  the  earth,  and  from  walking  up  and  down  in  it."  I  may  so  far  resemble 
that  personage  that  I  have  come  here  from  walking  up  and  down  upon  the  earth  ; 
but  unless  the  gentleman  can  show  thai  our  objects  are  similar,  I  do  not  think 
the  comparisoH  will  serve  his  purpose.     ( Lariffhter  and  applause.) 

One  word  in  behalf  of  the  missionary  Smith.  I  learned  from  the  report 
published  in  the  Chronicle,  (for  I  was  not  present  myself,)  that  I\Ir.  Borthvvick 
said  that  the  death  of  the  missionary  Smith  was  in  no  way  accelerated  by  the  treat- 
ment to  which  he  had  been  subjected  in  the  colony  of  Demerara.  I  hold  in  my 
hand  the  substance  of  two  debates  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  1st  and  11th 
of  June,  1S2-1,  on  a  motion  submitted  by  Mr.  (now  Loid)  Brougham  on  the 
subject  of  the  Rev.  John  Smith,  late  missionary  in  Demerara  ;  and  also,  bound 
up  in  the  same  volume,  the  report  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  on  the  pro- 
ceedings against  Mr.  Smith,  who  was  tried  under  martial  law  on  a  charge  of 
aiding  and  assisting  the  negroes  in  the  rebellion.  I  beg  to  refer  to  page  8  of  the 
substance  of  the  debate  in  Parliament.  Mr.  Brougham,  in  the  course  of  opening 
the  subject,  said, 

"  It  appears  that  Mr.  Smith  had  officiated  in  the  colony  of  Demerara  for  seven 
years.  He  had  maintained  during  his  whole  life  a  cliaracter  of  the  most  unimpeach- 
able moral  purity,  which  had  wen  not  alone  the  love  and  veneration  of  his  own  im- 
mediate flock,  but  had  procured  him  the  respect  aiid  consideration  of  almost  all  who 
resided  in  his  neighbourhood.  Indeed,  there  was  not  a  duty  of  his  ministry  that  he 
had  not  discharged  with  fidelity  and  zeal.  That  this  was  his  character  is  evident 
even  from  the  papers  laid  upon  the  table  of  that  House.  These  documents,  however, 
disclose  but  a  part  of  the  truth  on  that  point.  Before  I  sit  down  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  advert  to  other  sources,  which  show  that  the  character  of  Mr.  Smith  was  such  as  1 
have  described  it ;  and  that  those  who  were  best  qualified  to  form  an  opinion,  had 
borne  the  highest  testimony  to  his  virtuous  .and  meritorious  labours.  Yet  this  Chris- 
tian Minister,  thus  usefully  employed,  was  dragged  from  his  house,  three  days  after  the 
revolt  began,  and  when  it  had  been  substantially  queiled,  with  an  indecent  haste  that 
allowed  not  the  accommodation  even  of  those  clothes  which,  in  all  climates,  are  ne- 
cessary to  human  comfort,  but  which,  in  a  tropical  climate,  were  absolutely  essential 
to  health.  He  was  dragged  too  from  his  home  and  his  family,  at  a  time  when  his  life 
was  attacked  by  a  disease  which,  in  all  probability,  would,  in  any  circumstances,  have 
ended  in  his  dissolution;  but  which  the  treatment  he  then  received  powerfully  as- 
sisted in  its  fatal  progress.  He  was  first  imprisoned,  in  that  sultry  climate,  in  an  un- 
wholesome fetid  room,  exposed  to  the  heat  of  sun.  This  situation  was  afterwards 
changed,  and  he  was  conveyed  to  a  place  only  suited  to  the  purposes  of  torture,  a 
kind  of  damp  dungeon,  where  the  floor  was  over  stagnant  water,  visible  through  the 
wide  crevices  of  the  boards." 

If  we  are  told  that  Mr.  Smith  was  labouring  under  a  consumption,  that  only 
makes  the  matter  worse  for  those  who,  seeing  him  in  such  a  state,  dragged  him 
from  his  home  without  even  a  change  of  clothes,  so  necessary  in  that  sultry  cli- 
mate; it  is  only  the  worse  for  those  who  plunged  a  man  in  the  last  stage  of  con- 
sumption, first  into  an  uncovered  room,  and  then  confined  him  in  a  place  where 
the  atmosphere  was  perfectly  impure ;  where  filth  and  stagnant  water  were  seen 
through  the  boards  of  the  floor.  (Hear,  hear.)  Let  it  not  be  said  that  Mr. 
Smith  was  hale  and  strong,— let  it  not  be  said  that  he  was  a  healthy  man 
when  he  went  into  prison,  and  was  really  killed  by  the  treatment  he  received 
there ;  let  us  acknowledge  that  he  was  under  the  influence  of  a  wasting 
consumption  at  the  time ;  and  then  in  what  light  do  the  authorities  of  Demerara 
appear  when  they  plunge  a  man,  whose  guilt  is  not  yet  established,  into  a  place 
so  likely  to  accelerate  death, — a  place  so  unfit  for  his  accommodation,  if  the  hand 
of  disease  were  already  upon  him?  [Hear,  hear.)  Mr.  Brougham  continues 
thus; — 

"  When  Mr.  Smith  was  about  to  be  seized,  he  was  first  approached  with  the  hol- 
low demand  of  the  officer  who  apprehended  him,  conniianding  him  to  join  the  militia 
of  the  district.  To  this  he  pleaded  his  inability  to  serve  in  that  capacity,  as  well  as 
an  exemption  founded  on  the  rights  of  his  clerical  character.  Under  the  pretext  of 
this  refusal,  his  person  was  arrested,  and  his  papers  were  demanded,  and  taken  pos 
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•cuioii  .if.  Xn.ii.-'t  tliciii  >»aa  hlx  private  journal:  n  pirt  of  >vMch  wan  wrlttfp 
with  ttif  iiitcMtioii  ..(  t>eiiiK  cuinuiui>irut«(l  tu  hU  riDplureri  aloiir,  while  tlw  ir 
lUu'ciiiiH  |>urt  »a»  intciiilnl  for  iiu  tiunitta  rvr  but  his  uwii.  la  this  irittr  uf  linprikon 
mtut  he  Hiu>  ileti»liie<l,  alihuuKh  the  rt-vi.lt  Mas  then  entirely  quellfil.  That  ItHns 
suqueilea,  U  ii!<oertaliifd  from  the  dcrptilcheH  of  General  Murray  to  Kurl  Bathiir^t, 
dared  the  JOth  of  AUKiHt.  At  least  the  despatch  oi  that  date  admits  that  the  publi.- 
tr«ni|iiiility  was  nearly  restored  :  and  at  ali  cventit,  by  auhieiiuent  de^patL•he^,  of  the 
date  iit  the  30:h  and  Jlst,  it  app..-ar4  that  no  further  dmturbame  had  taken  place;  nor 
\i'H!t  therefrom  that  tunc  any  insuricctionary  niuvenicnt  whatever.  At  that  period 
the  colony  huh  in  the  enjoyment  of  Us  accustomed  tranquillity,  barring  always  those 
chances  of  relai>sc.  which  in  such  a  state  of  public  feellni;,  and  in  such  u  structure  of 
society,  must  be  sup|H>scd  always  to  exist,  and  to  make  the  recurrence  of  irritation 
and  tumult  more  i>r  Ic-s  probable.  Martial  law,  it  will  be  reeolUcted,  was  proclaimed 
on  the  l.'.th  of  August,  and  wa'.  continued  to  the  15th  of  January  following — Ave 
fulriidar  months,  athouuh  there  Is  tlio  most  unquestionable  proof  that  the  revolt 
nad  subsided,  and,  indeed,  that  all  appeanince  of  it  had  vanished.  In  a  prison,  such 
as  has  been  de^crlhed,  Mr.  Smith  remained  until  the  Hth  day  of  October.  Then, 
when  every  pretence  of  real  and  imniedlute  danger  was  over;  when  every  thing  like 
Apprehension,  Mive  from  the  state  <if  colonial  .society,  was  removed;  it  wa«  thought 
Bt  to  bring  to  trial,  by  a  iiiilitary  court-martial,  this  Minister  uf  the  Guapel '" 

Thus  it  appears  that  for  a  period  of  five  or  six  monlhs  was  this  holy  man 
confined  in  a  noi-iome  prison,  and  then  he  was  manumit trd.  He  left  oppression" 
and  cruelty  in  Demerar^  for  that  land  of  liberty,  life,  and  love,  where  he  is  now 
enjoyinf"  that  bfatitic  vision  of  which  the  authorities  in  Demerara  and  in  the 
other  Colonics  would  deprive  those  who  are  now  beinjj  taiij^tit  the  way  of  life  and 
tnivation.  (C/ui's.)  Wliilst  on  tlie  subject  of  Christian  missionaries  allow  mo. 
Ladies  and  (lentlcnu-n,  to  allude,  once  more,  to  those  celebrated  rcsolutiuus  of  ihe 
year  lSx?l,  signed  by  Joiin  Shipnian,  on  behalf  of  the  other  tnissionaries  in  the 
island  ot  Jamaica.  I  hold  in  my  hand  the  minutes  of  the  sytlj  annual  Conferenci* 
ot  the  Wcslcyan  Methodists,  begun  in  Liverpool,  on  the  '25th  of  July,  1832,  on  the 
subject  ol  slavery  ;  and  perhaps  I  may  be  permitted,  without  the  charge  of  tres- 
passing too  much  on  the  patience  of  tiie  auditor),  to  put  them  in  possession  of 
the  whole  of  this  article.     The  first  question  to  which  I  shall  call  your  attention  is, 

"  Shall  any  further  means  be  adopted  by  the  Conference  to  promote  the  early 
and  entire  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  British  dominions? 

"  Answer  I.  The  conference  feels  that  it  is  rendered  imperative  upon  it,  by 
every  disclosure  of  the  real  character  of  colonial  slavery,  to  repeat  its  solemn  con- 
viction of  the  great  moral  guilt  which  the  maintenance  of  that  system  entails  unon 
our  coimiry ;  and,  year  by  year,  until  some  effectual  step  shall  be  taken  by  Go- 
verninent  to  terminate  it,  to  call  upon  the  members  of  the  Wesleyan  societies 
throughout  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  promote  that  important  event  by  their 
prayers,  by  their  inflaence,  by  diffusing  all  such  communications  as  may  conrey 
correct  information  on  this  subject,  by  siipporting  those  institutions  which  arc  ac- 
tively engaged  in  obtaining  for  our  enslaved  fellow-men  and  fellow. subjects  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  civil  freedom,  and  by  considerately  and  most  conscicn- 
tiou'lv  f.'iving  their  votes  at  the  election  of  members  of  Parliament  only  to  those 
candid. itcs  for  their  suffrages,  in  whose  just  views  and  honest  conduct  on  this  im- 
portant question  they  have  entire  confidence." 

And  here,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  two  ideas  present  themselves  to  my  mind  : 
fiut,  we  are  charged  with  using  improper  means  to  influence  the  return  of  certain 
persons  to  the  Commons'  House  of  Parliament ;  and  2  lly,  we  are  told  that  when 
the  missioQarics  of  any  other  sect  tlian  the  Baptists  sailed  to  offer  their  services  in 
the  island  of  Jamaica,  there  was  not  a  planter  in  that  large  and  influential  island 
that  was  not  disposed  to  exert  heart,  hand,  and  purse  to  assist  those  wtio  went  out 
to  communicate  religious  instruction  to  the  negroes.  Now  let  us  hear  what  the 
Confercni-c  says  on  this  suhj.-ct. 

"  The  Conlcrence  also  Icels  itself  called  upon  to  express  its  deep  sense  of  the 
injustice  done  to  its  missionaries  in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  and  of  the  outrai<es 
committed  upon  the  property  of  the  mission  theie,  in  the  destruction  of  five  cha- 
pelt by  lawless  mobs  of  white  persons,  notwithgtanding  the  peaceable  conduct  of 
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the  slaves  connected  with  the  Wuslcyan  sociclicd  during  the  late  insurrection,  and 
the  acknowledged  prudent  conduct  of  their  uiissiouaries.  These  circumstances 
serve  lo  impress  the  Conference  more  deeply  with  the  painful  truth,  that  the  sys- 
tem of  slavery  is  frequently  even  more  corrupting  to  the  heart  and  more  destruc- 
tive of  religious  influence  in  the  agents  of  the  slave  prop  rielors  in  the  colonies 
than  in  the  slaves  themselves,  and  afford  additional  and  most  powerful  reasons 
for  the  renewed  efforts  of  the  tficnds  of  religious  liberty,  of  negro  instruction,  and 
of  the  extension  of  the  kingdom  of  our  Saviour  in  the  world,  by  the  instrument- 
ality of  Christian  missions,  to  obtain  for  the  slaves,  and  tor  those  who  labour  iti 
the  charitable  work  of  their  instruction,  a  security  for  the  exercise  ot  tlie  rights  of 
conscience,  which  nothing  can  effl-cl  but  the  entire  and  speedy  abolition  of  the 
system  of  slavery  Itself.  The  Conference  further  expresses  its  afflclionate  sym- 
pathy with  the  missionaries  in  llie  island  of  Jamaica,  iu  the  suftlrings  and  in- 
juries to  which  they  have  been  so  unrighteously  subjected,  through  the  intolerance 
and  violerice  of  wicked  and  unreasonable  men.  And,  whilst  it  gratefully  records 
its  testimony  to  their  excellent  conduct,  in  neither  betraying  tiie  principl-.'S  of 
eternal  justice  and  morality  as  to  the  civil  condition  of  the  slaves,  not  mixing 
themselves  up,  whilst  employed  in  tlieir  mission,  with  sucii  discussions  on  the  case 
as  migiit  be  dangerous,  it  exhorts  them  still  to  cultivate  the  same  spirit,  to  exert 
the  same  zeal  for  the  instruction  and  salvation  of  the  population  ot'  the  West 
India  colonies,  and  to  walk  steadfastly  by  those  excellent  rules  which  arc  em- 
bodied in  their  printed  instructions." 

I  now  come  to  that  part  which  refers  to  the  famous  resolutions  of  1824,  and 
I  beg  you  to  remark  the  opinion  of  the  Conference  about  them. 

"  The  Conference  more  especially  expresses  it  approbation  of  the  conduct  of 
the  missionaries  who  have  been  now  for  several  years  employed  in  Jamaica  ;  be- 
cause at  a  former  period,  through  the  unfaithfulness  of  one,  and  the  timid  ap- 
prehensions of  two  others,  some  resolutions  were  published  in  the  year  1824, 
bearing  a  construction  far  too  favourable  as  to  the  condition  of  slaves,  and  the 
general  state  of  society  there,  which  resolutions  were  condemned  by  the  missionary 
committee  for  the  time  being,  and  by  the  ensuing  Conference.  And,  since  tisese 
resolutions  have  been  lately  mat'.c  use  of  as  evidence  in  favour  of  the  system  of 
slavery,  the  Conference  repeats  its  strong  disapprobation  of  them,  as  conveying 
sentiments  opposed  to  those  which  the  Conference  has,  at  all  times,  held  on  the 
subject  of  negro  slavery,  and  not  less  so,  to  the  views  and  convictions  of  the  great 
majority  of  its  missionaries  wiio  have  been,  and  now  are  employed  iu  the  Webt 
India  Colonies." 

Nothing  could  be  more  conclusive  than  the  passage  which  I  have  now  had 
the  honour  of  laying  before  this  assembly,  and  I  trust  we  shall  now  hear  no  more 
of  resolutions  got  up  in  a  spirit  of  truckling  and  intimidation  by  one  bribed  and 
two  timid  men,  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  West  India  body,  circulated  by  thou- 
sands, and  still  referred  to,  though  repudiated  at  the  time,  and  now  in  the  year 
1S32,  brought  before  a  most  numerous  sitting  of  the  annual  Conference,  and 
denounced  and  disowned,  and  the  persons  who  got  them  up,  desciibed — two  as 
timid,  and  one  unfaithful.     (Loud  opplauac.) 

Another  word  with  regard  to  Hayti.  I  do  not  know  why  it  is  that  Hayti  is 
for  ever  brought  upon  the  tapis  to  scare  the  English  nation  from  doing  their  duty 
towards  the  slaves  in  the  British  colonies.  Why  is  Hayti  thus  spoken  of  ?  I 
had  the  honour  to  introduce  before  you  on  Thursday  evening  a  gentleman  who 
had  resided  for  twelve  years  in  the  Island  of  St.  Domingo,  who  declared  the 
peasantry  of  that  island  to  be  the  happiest  he  had  ever  met  with,  and  that  gentle- 
man has  travelled  much  both  in  Europe  and  America,  and  who  told  you  it  was 
utterly  false  that  the  negroes  were  made  to  cultivate  the  soil  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet.  On  the  face  of  it,  this  mode  of  coercion  appears  to  be  perfectly  impos- 
sible. Will  any  body  on  the  other  side  describe  to  us  the  amount  of  the  di=ci- 
jpline  inflicted  on  the  negroes  in  St.  Domingo,  as  we  can  descrioc  the  dtstii)linc  o.t 
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cane  pieces  in  ilie  Wcat  India  colonitt  ?  It  is  easy  to  imagine  a  gang  of  thirty 
&Iave«  on  every  such  cane  piece, — men,  women,  ami  chililren,  under  tlie  manage- 
ment of  the  athletic  driver,  leading  ihcin  on  to  labour  by  the  ciuel  whip,— stimu- 
latint;  their  l:in-iiid  frames  by  the  whip,  and  supplying  motives  to  the  mind  by 
torturini;  the  body  ;  but  here,  in  St.  Domingo,  there  are  a  thousand  motives  for 
exertion  free  from  personal  coercion,  and  I  am  sure  no  one  can  point  out  how  a 
mode  of  discipline  like  tliat  generally  spoken  of  by  the  opposite  parly,  as  existing 
in  St.  Domingo,  cm  be  maintained.  How  can  men  be  kept  to  labour  by  the 
point  of  the  bayonet  ?  The  gentleman  who  addressed  you  lived  fur  twelve  years 
on  the  island  ;  he  travelled  over  its  length  and  its  breadth  again  and  again;  he 
has  gone  from  one  end  ot  it  to  th«  other  with  mules  laden  with  treasure,  and 
slept,  night  after  night,  in  open  places,  and  never  met  with  the  slightest  molesta- 
tion ;  he  had  been  present  at  all  descriptions  of  labour,  and  he  never  saw  any 
thing  like  coercion  used  to  obtain  the  products  of  the  earth.  lie  likewise  declares 
that  never  was  greater  industry  di>pUyi:d  in  the  world  than  may  be  seen  about 
the  docks  and  quays  of  that  island, — and  this,  too,  in  the  ab.-ence  of  all  coercive 
measures.  He  himself  savid  50  per  cent,  in  wages  in  one  year  by  introducing  a 
graduated  scale  of  task  work,  instead  of  paying  the  labourers  by  the  day,  as 
before;  and  he  declares  that  he  never  saw  men  put  forth  greater  energies,  or  work 
with  more  willingness  than  those  employed  by  himself  and  other  persons  in  the 
island  in  this  manner. 

Now  with  regard  lo  East  India  sugar,  and  West  India  sugar ;  it  cannot  be 
shown  that  the  produce  sold  here  as  the  produce  of  free  labour  is  the  produce  of 
slave  labour  ;  it  cannot  be  shown  that  the  slavery   of  the  East  Indies  bears  any 
resemblance  to  the  slavery  in  the  West  Indies.     It  has  been  shown  by  a  gentle- 
man now  on  this  platform,  that  the  two  systems  are  not  comparable  in  atrocity, 
and  it  is  well  known  that  the  anti-slavery  world  are  most  willing  to  enter  into  the 
details  of  this  part  of  the  subject.     But  even  if  what  is  called  East  India  slavery 
were  all  that  it  is  said  to  be,  will  Mr.  Borthwick  vindicate  the  continuance  of 
slivcry  on  that  score?     Will  two  blacks  make  a  white?   two  wrongs  a  right? 
Will  our  friends  on  the  other  side  never  leave  off  palliating  one  crime  by  refer- 
ence to  another  crime?     (Apphutse.)      One  word   more   with  regard    to   Mr. 
Jercmie:— not  one  of  his  facts  has  been  impugned;  it  has  not  been  shown  that 
he  has  erred   in  one  single  circumstance  which  he  has  stated  ;    and  the  only 
mode   of   defence,  or    rather    the  only   mode  of  opposition  adopted    against 
those   invaluable  documents,   the    •'  Four   Essays    on    Colonial    Slavery,"    is 
the    assertion    that    St.   Lucia    was  a   French   colony,    and    that  we   ate  not 
answerable  for  the  abominations  and   crimes  committed  on  an  island  which 
but  recently  came  into  our  possession.     But  Mr.  Jeremie  went   to  St.  Lucia 
in   1S2G,   and   remained   there   till    1S29,  and  that  island  was  ceded  to  us  in 
1S15,  so  that  there  was  quite  sufficient  time  to  introduce  improvements  if  any 
had  been  intended.    It  is  universally  acknowledged  that  the  French  slaveowners 
are  more  lenient  in  their  treatment  of  their  slaves  than   the  English  proprietors, 
and  as  an  instance  of  this  I  may  mention  the  following  fact,  the  truth  of  which 
can  be  vouched  by  the  most  unquestionable  authority.     An  English  gentleman 
went  to  the  island  of  Trinidad  during  the  time  it  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
French,  and  whilst  there  visited  an  estate,  the  proprietor  of  which,  a  Frenchman, 
told  him  that  his  slaves  were  contented  and  happy.     The  gentleman  was  anxious 
to  see  the  slaves  himself,  in  order  that  he  might  ascertain  their  real  comliiion  ; 
he  was  accordingly  led  to  the  plantation,  but  the  gang  of  slaves  upon  it,  the  moment 
they  observed  the  stranger,  seemed  very  much  terrified,  and  endeavoured  to  Hy. 
The  gentleman  thinking  it  was  of  their  master  they  were  afraid,  said  to  him,  "  Are 
these  your  happy  slavcii,  who  are  frightened  and  run  away  the  moment  you 
come  near  them  ?"     The  planter  repli.d,   "  I  never  saw  any  thing  like  this  be- 
fore; it  must  be  of  you  that  they  arc  alraid  ;  hut  we  will  atk  tliemselvts."  They 
accordingly  approached  the  slaves;  the  master  aiked  why  they  had  Hed  at  ths 
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approach  of  himself  and  his  friend,  and  the  answer  he  got  was,  that  they  saw  an 
Enghshman,  that  they  were  afraid  tliey  were  about  to  be  sold  to  an  Englishman, 
and  therefore  fled,  because  an  English  master  was  the  worst  master  an  unfortu- 
nate slave  could  have.  (Hear.)  Well,  then,  if  the  French  be  more  humane  to 
their  slaves  than  the  English,  what  possible  service  can  it  render  to  the  other  side 
to  say  that  the  crimes  practised  at  St.  Lucia  were  chargeable  on  the  French? 
(Applause.)  Neither  will  the  gentleman  forget  the  affecting  anecdote  related 
by  Mungo  Park  of  one  of  those  abandoned  negroes  whom  we  have  heard 
described  as  such  insensate  beings,  not  only  without  two  ideas,  but  almost  without 
one, — an  anecdote  almost  sufficient  to  make  us  blush  for  our  race.  Mungo  Park 
relates  that  being  invited  into  the  hut  of  one  of  these  rude  and  barbarous  beings, 
and  hesitating  a  little  on  the  threshold  with  some  appearance  of  distrust,  the 
ewner  said  to  him,  "  Why  do  you  fear  to  enter  my  hut  ?  Do  you  take  me  for  a 
white  man  ?" — an  affecting  instance  of  the  light  in  which  the  negroes  view  the 
honesty  and  humanity  of  the  whites  in  comparison  with  their  own. 

Looking  at  the  line  of  defence  which  has  been  adopted  on  this  occasion,  1  do 
not  admit  that  the  appeals  you  have  heard  from  Mr.  Borlhwiek  can  be  called  any 
thing  but  a  defence  of  colonial  slavery.  Let  every  thing,  thertfore,  be  called  by 
its  proper  name.  We  are  seeking  to  obtain  the  emancipation  of  the  negro; — 
how? — by  fair  and  manly  means.  On  what  principles? — on  Christian  principles. 
To  whom  do  we  appeal  ? — to  unpacked  audiences  of  3000  of  our  countrymen  ; 
half  collected  by  the  West  India  body,  half  by  ourselves.  (  Apjdause.J  We 
appeal  to  your  judgments;  for  authority  we  appeal  to  the  Scriptures;  for  argu- 
ment and  illustration  to  the  wrongs  and  woes,  the  sighs  and  groans  of  captives  for 
centuries,  of  the  men  and  women  in  the  colonies,  whose  natural  rights  ever  have 
been,  and  still  are,  as  sacred  as  our  own.  (Loud,  upplatisc.)  What  tiien  ! — this 
being  our  object,  this  being  our  glorious  goal,  whilst  we  are  patiently  and  steadily 
pressing  onwards  towards  that  goal,  who  comes  across  our  path  ?  Men  who  call 
themselves  evil  genii;  men  who  come  to  hunt  the  advocates  of  this  measure  on 
these  principles,  like  an  evil  genius,  and  yet  we  are  called  upon  by  them  to  say 
and  to  believe  that  they  are  working  in  the  same  vineyard  with  ourselves ;  that 
they  are  sowing  for  the  same  harvest  with  ourselves  ;  fighting  tor  the  same  glo- 
rious conquest  with  ourselves.  (Applause.)  If  they  be,  why,  then,  vituperate 
us;  why  defame  our  society;  why  revile  and  desecrate  our  principles?  why 
thwart  our  benevolent  views  ?  If  our  objects  be  one ;  if  our  wishes  be  one,  why 
are  we  thwarted  ?  I  say  to  defend  slavery.  (Criesof*  No,tio,"  and '^  Yes, yes.''' ) 
I  repeat  it — to  defend  British  colonial  slavery.  No  other  object  can  those  have 
who  would  resist  or  thwart  measures  which  have  for  their  object  the  safe,  equi- 
table, and  righteous  settlement  of  this  long-debated  question.  ( Loud  applause. ) 
What !  do  they  fear  lest  we  should  run  too  fast  in  the  race  of  humanity  ?  Do 
they  fear  lest  the  system  should  come  to  the  ground  too  soon ;  that  the  slave 
should  rise  into  the  condition  of  a  free  and  happy  peasant  too  soon  ?  Would  they 
wait  till  the  last  Ethiopian  stretched  out  his  hands  to  God,  before  they  granted  the 
boon  of  freedom  ?  Would  they  have  us  refrain  from  lifting  up  our  voices,  like 
the  sound  of  the  ram's  horn,  before  we  bring  down  the  walls  of  their  infernal 
Jericho,  and  leave  not  a  stone  standing?  (Loud  applause.)  It  is  declared  that 
the  only  difference  between  us  is,  the  difference  between  to-day  and  to-morrow. 
What !  all  this  fuss  about  to-day  and  to-morrow, — we  wanting  to  do  it  to-day  and 
they  to-moirow  :  we  wanting  to  do  it  immediately  and  they  gradually  ?  Why, 
do  they  not  remember  that  ours  was  a  society  to  procure  gradual  emancipation  for 
theneyro;  that  ours  waj  a  society  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery  ?  And 
were  they  less  hostile  to  us  then  than  they  are  now  ?  When  we  were  professing 
the  very  principles  which  they  now  profess,  did  they  labour  with  us  ?  Did  they 
subscribe  to  the  funds  of  our  society  ?  No  :  they  were  as  hostile  to  us  then  as 
they  are  now ;  but  now  the  only  part  of  the  political  machine  which  served  their 
interests  being  about  to  be  done  away  with  in  a  reformed  Parliament,  they  find  it 


ntcessary  to  make  u\)  ihc  dtfitiincy  by  an  active  agency,  like  that  which  I  harr 
had  die  pleasure  ot'  witnessing  in  thi<  place.  ( AppUiuie.j  They  tell  us  that 
they  were  Iriindsto  the  abolition  of  the  hlave  trade;  whence  then  arose  the  ne- 
ct■^^ity  t'lir  the  unceubinf;  and  protracted  labours  of  a  Ciarkbon.a  Wilberforce,  and 
u  Granville  Sliurpe  ?  How  v&a  it  that  when  Granville  Sliarpe,  in  this  very  town, 
was  collecting  evidence  on  lhe»ubjtct  ot  the  slave  trade,  he  was  nearly  pusiied  from 
the  pier  into  ih*  sea,  to  be  bulled  beiieuth  the  waters  ?  Why  was  that  deadly 
hostility  continued  up  to  t!ie  very  hour  that  the  diabolical  traflic  was  destroyed? 
Those  who  defended  the  slave  trade  then  are  those  who  defend  slavery  now  ;  the 
same  class  of  men,  filling'  ilie  same  situations  in  society,  havirj^'  the  same  interest 
i'l  the  system,  and  meny  of  them  identically  the  same  persons.  ( Hear,  hear.) 
They  can  now  have  only  one  of  two  n<oiivts  in  view  :  let  them  take  their  choice. 
They  are  either  acting  on  the  motive  I  have  desciibed,  namely,  a  desire  to  per- 
petuate the  system,  or  tliey  want  to  come  in  at  the  death  with  us  and  share  our 
triumph;  a  very  dastaidly  piece  of  cunduct  this.  ( Laughter,  j  No;  it  shall 
not  be  allowed,  unless  they  will  mantully  say,  "We  have  been  in  the  wrong, 
and  you  arc  in  the  right."  Let  them  do  tiii;',  and  then  we  will  give  thim  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship,  and  walk  onwards  together  until  the  last  stone  of  this 
horrible  fabric  luiubles  to  the  ground ;  but  whilst  they  insidiously  profess  to 
support  emancipation, — at  the  same  time  calumniating,  thwarting,  and  opposing 

us, they  are  the  friends  of  slavery,  and  not  of  its  abolition.     (Loud  uppliiuse.) 

Now  for  another  part  ol'  the  subject: — I  have  on  previous  occasions  traced  the 
hittory  of  colonial  tlaviry  and  exhibited  the  dangers  and  evils  of  colonial  slavery, 
and  I  sliuU  now  attempt  very  briifly  to  show  how  colonial  slavery  has  been  and 
still  is  upheld  ;  how  various  influential  portions  of  society  are  delightfully  dove- 
tailed toge'hcr  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  this  iniquitous  system.  Why  has 
colonial  slavery  been  continued  to  the  present  hour  ?  Because  there  has 
always  been  a  mighty  phalanx  of  resistance  planned  and  organized  by  bigotry 
and  selfishness  for  the  purpose  of  hmdering  that  from  being  done  which 
was  sought  to  be  done  by  the  reprcNentatives  of  the  feelings  and  opinions  of 
the  British  public.  Who  are  the  defenders  of  colonial  slavery  ?  I  will 
enumerate  them  in  order  that  ycu  may  know  who  they  are,  who  they  have 
bten,  and  who  will  be  the  defenders  of  the  system  until  the  work  is  accom- 
plished, and  the  negro  stretches  his  free  liO)bs  to  heaven  and  thanks  God 
that  he  is  at  length  a  man  and  a  brother.  Absentee  proprietors  are,  and  always 
have  been  the  defenders  of  slavery.  I  make  exceptions, — I  know  that  there  are 
many  good  and  benevolent  men  amongst  them,  and  therefore  I  speak  generally 
when  I  say  that  absentee  proprietors  have  been  and  still  are  the  most  firm  and  in- 
fluential defenders  of  British  colonial  slavery.  And  where  are  they  found  ?  In 
'he  Piivy  Council  of  his  Majesty. — Where  are  they  found  ?  In  the  House  of 
Lords  with  coronets  on  their  brows. — Where  are  they  found?  In  the  House  of 
Commons  legislating  for  this  free,  happy,  and  Christian  country. — Where  are 
they  found  ?     Amongst  the  most  influential  inhabitants  of  Liverpool,  Bristol, 

Glasgow,  and  London Where  do  they  reside?     Find  the  biggest  house,  and 

that  most  probably  belongs  to  one  ol  them  ;  go  to  the  principal  squares  and  streets 
in  London,  Bristol,  Gla?;;ow,  or  Liverpool, — and  how  are  they  tenanted?  By 
titled,  aristocratical,  uiifiinching,  absentee  proprietors.  (Loud  npplaute.)  Some 
of  them  possess  boroughs, — I  beg  pardon,  they  did  possess  borough;.  ( Laughur 
and  applaiite.)  Some  did  pos^^ess  boroughs,  many  possess  wealth,  all  possess  in- 
fluence, and  these  boroughs,  that  wealth,  and  that  influence  were  offered  on  the 
polluted  Uirine  of  avarice  and  despoils  n.  Who  arc  the  defenders  of  colonial 
slavery?  The  planters  abroad  and  the  resident  proprietors.  ("  Who  we  theij 
in  LhtrpoolV )  Our  friend  asks  '*  who  are  they  in  Liverpool?"  Perhaps  the 
secretary  to  the  Weti  India  Association  will  tell  him.  I  am  not  prepared  wiih 
the  Court  Jourtial  or  Chronicle  of  the  men  of  Liverpool.  (Laughter.)  Who 
w.  the  defenders  of  colonial  slavery  ?     The  idaaiers  in  the   West  Indies.     And 


■who  are  (lie  planters  in  the  West  Indies  ?  Nineteen. twentieths  uttcrlj-  insolvent, 
verging  on  bankrujitcy,  under  the  tyranny  either  of  the  proprietor  on  tiie  one 
hand,  or  the  mortgagee  on  the  other.  Do  the  planters  speak  their  own  words? 
No.  Do  tliey  breathe  their  own  sentiments  ?  No.  Do  they  tell  honestly  the 
result  of  their  own  experience  ?  No.  Of  whom  do  they  do  the  bidding  ?  Of  a 
proud  aristocratical  body  in  England,  known  by  the  name  of  the  West  India 
body,  and  I  need  not  describe  to  the  people  of  Liverpool  how  much  the  planter 
of  the  West  Indies  is  the  minion,  the  puppet,  the  slave  of  t!ie  mortgagee  ;  I  need 
not  tell  them  hovf  much  interest  he  has  to  pay  for  the  capital  lent  to  him ;  I  need 
not  tell  them  that  he  is  forced,  by  the  condition  of  the  loan,  to  send  the  produce 
of  his  plantation  to  that  very  money-lender  here;  I  need  not  say  how  much  he  is, 
therefore,  the  slave  and  victim  of  the  man  who  could  be  his  ruin  whenever  in- 
terest, passion,  or  caprice  might  dictate  such  a  course.  I  need  not  describe  wliat 
'merest  the  mortgagee  has  in  keeping  up  the  system,  for  who  does  not  know  that 
the  name  of  every  slave  on  the  property  mortgaged  is  registered  on  the  parch- 
ments of  this  gentleman,  and  that  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  would  be  the 
annihilation  of  the  better  half  of  his  security  ?  Why  do  they  make  eloquent 
speeches  in  Parliament  ?  Why  do  they  lavish  their  pity  on  the  planter  ?  Be- 
cause their  hearts  are  in  their  strong  box, — their  hearts  are  where  their  treasure 
is.  Why  not  pity  the  slave  ?  Why  not  acknowledge  the  rights  of  the  slave  ? 
Because  he  is  the  slave  of  others, — not  of  his  employer,  for  his  name  is  written  on 
parchment,  he  is  transferred  to  others,  body  and  soul,  and  therefore  they  must 
resist  emancipation, — for  by  subscribing  to  emancipation  they  would  destroy  their 
own  unhallowed  securities.  (App/ausc.)  Now  I  contend  in  the  first  place,  tha 
this  system  of  mortgage  is  unholy  and  unnatural, — that  a  living,  rational,  and 
mmortal  being  should  have  his  name  put  on  paper  or  parchment  that  money  may 
be  raised  on  his  devoted  head,  is  unholy,  unnatural,  unchristian,  and  unlawful. 
(Cheers.)  See  him  at  work  in  the  colonies  to  prevent  manumissions.  ( Ilcnr, 
hear.)  For  how  can  the  master,  however  humane  and  benevolent  he  may  be, 
manumit  the  slaves  who  belong  to  another?  Again, — the  man  who  holds 
mortaged  slaves  sees  no  hope  of  repaying  the  money  borrowed  but  through  their 
labour,  and  therefore  he  is  reckless  of  their  interest  and  welfare,  and  gets  out  of 
them  as  much  as  he  can  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  rapacious  mone  - 
lender,  who,  he  knows,  can  turn  him  out  of  the  possession  of  his  West  India 
property  if  the  money  be  not  forthcoming.  This  system  of  mortgage  likewise 
contributes  greatly  to  the  ruin  of  the  planter.  How  many  planters  it  has  ruined 
I  need  not  attempt  to  describe,  but  it  must  be  evident  to  all  that  when  a  man  can 
bring  himself  to  lend  money  on  such  security,  he  is  very  likely  to  tyrannise  over 
his  victim,  and  hasten  his  destruction  in  order  that  he  may  possess  himself  of  the 
property  which  the  other  is  unable  to  redeem. 

Wlio,  I  ask  again,  defends  colonial  slavery  ?  fifty,  sixty,  seventy,  or  eighty 
packed  men  in  the  House  of  Commons,  sent  there  by  West  Indian  money,  and 
West  Indian  influence,  on  the  sole  condition  that  they  will  uphold  West  Indian 
slavery;  and  this  brmgs  me  to  a  part  of  the  subject  animadverted  on  lust  Friday 
night.  I  am  accused  of  unjustly  and  improperly  interfering  in  electioneering 
matters; — will  the  Honourable  Gentleman  say  that  the  interference  of  the 
borough  mongers  in  past  times,  sending  seventy  or  eighty  members  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  who  held  their  seats  on  the  simple  condition  of  defending  slavery, 
was  just  and  proper?  What!  is  it  improper  in  an  Englishman  to  speak  on  this 
subject  before  an  audience  of  3000  of  his  fellow-countrymen  in  his  native  town  ? 
What!  is  it  improper  to  appeal  to  their  judgment  as  to  the  manner  in  wiiich  the 
elective  franchise  ought  to  be  exercised  ?  What!  is  it  improper  and  unjust  to 
endeavour  to  inform  their  judgment  when  the  franchise  must  be  exercised  pro- 
perly, in  proportion  as  the  judgment  is  informed,  and  the  conscience  awakened? 
Is  this  any  thing  like  the  influence  exercised  by  the  boroughmongers?  If  it  is, 
-t'/jffje  is  the  point  of  resemblance?     None;  there  is  no  resemblance  whatever. 


li  is  conipetcni  lo  tlut  in m — it  ii  rompetini  to  nic— it  ib  competent  to  any  one  tf 
rxpressunopiinun  on  the  sulijccl;  you  cannot  prevent  it;  you  uii^lita^  well  attempt 
to  pitiM-ribc  conversation  about  election  inatiert  ui  the  parlour  or  at  the  dinner  table ; 
you  mi^ht  as  will  attempt  lo  prevent  the  camiidaieg  going  round  Iroin  door  to  door, 
lindinn  out,  lor  the  liriit  time,  that  the  children  are  pretty,  the  women  amiable,  and 
the  im-n  doserving.    (  I  mt^hlir  and  applauti.)     When  I  speak  on  a  great  moral, 
monu-nious,  and  vital  quehtton,  I  am  accused  of  improperly  bwaying  the  minds  of 
the  people  as  lo  the  vote  they  shall  give  at  the  coming  election  ;  but  let  me  de- 
seribe  to  you  the  system  which  has  hitherto  prevailed — has  paralyzed  ilie  cHbrts 
uf  the   best   men  in   the  (.'omiiioiu'    House  of  Parliament   up   to  the  present 
moment,  and  then  you  will  see  the  propriety  and  justice  of  what  is  called  our 
improper  and  unjust  interference.     As  1   have  said,   seventy  or  eighty  packed 
men  wi-re  sent  to  the  llouseof  Commons  to  uphold  the  West  India  interest.   Now, 
iiuppose  that  n  young   Minister  has  just  come  into  power — suppose  that  some 
individual  has  been  appoiiiied   Premier  in  the  place  of  another,  we  read   in  the 
papers,  two  or   three  days  after  his  exaltation  to  oHice,  that  "  a  certain  distin- 
guished Nobleman  has  had  a  long  audience  of  the  I'remier,  at  Downing-street  ; 
but  the  purport  of  the  conversation  between  them  has  not  transpired."     Now, 
suppose  we  *«'/Av  it  transpire.     Imagine  the  Premier  sitting  alone,  with  all  hig 
blushing  honours  thick  upon  him, — bright  visions  of  place,  power,  patronage, 
and  pelf  havering  round  him  ;  he  sees  a  long  vista  of  uncles,  aunts,  and  cousins 
to  be  provided  for,  riilier  in  church  or  state,  either  at  home,  in  Kgypt,   India,  or 
some  where  else ;  and  just  whilst  he  is  dreaming  of  the  delights  of  oHice,  a  foot" 
man  taps  at  the  door,  the  Marquis  of  so-and-so  is  announced,  and  then  the 
Maripiis — {'^  Qiirsthm,  qitcslion.^' ) —     That  man  who  cries  question,  reminds 
one  of  ttic   Irishman   who  kept  the  two  shells  and  threw  away  the  tish.     I  am 
just  coniing  to  the  pith  and  marrow  of  the  subject,  and  then  he  cries  "question." 
(  l.aiif^lili'r.)    The  .Marquis  having  been  thus  announced,  steps  in,  and  taking 
the  new  .Minister  by  both  his  hands,  exclaims,  "  My  dear,  dear  Lord,  how  glad 
I  am  to  sec  you;  I  congratulate  you  most  cordially  on  your  accession  to  power. 
1  always  thought  you  were  born  to  become  a   Minister.     When  you  made  your 
maiden  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  I  said,  "  that  man  is  born  to  become 
a  Minister."  Long  may  you  live  to  guide  the  state  vessel  through  the  quicksands, 
shoals,  and  shelves  which  surround  her,  for  no  hand  is  better  qualiKed  to  per- 
form the  task  than  yours.     Pray,  what  is  your  opinion  on  the  W'eiil  Indian 
question?"     ( Muc/t  luiii^htcr  and  applause.)     "Why,  really,"  says  the  new 
made  Minister,  '*  your  Lordship  turns  very  sharp  upon  me,  I  have  only  been 
four  days   in   power,   and  you   come  to  nie  with   the  tremendous  question — 
*  What  is  to  be  done  with  the  West  India  interest  ?'  "     And  then  the  Minister, 
alter  a  short   pause,  will  perhaps  say,  *'  Why,   my  Lord,  I   have  always  been 
friendly  to  the  settlement  of  this  question,  and  it  is  my  design  to  exercise  all  my 
influence,  in  order  to  get  it  satisfactorily  settled."     And  then  the  Noble  Marquis 
pulls  a  long  face,  and  says,  "Indeed,  my  Lord;  and  is  that  rcu//)/ your  opi- 
nion ?"     "Why,"  says  the  Minister,  "I   consider  that  religion,  honour,  and 
humanity  require  me  to  pursue  this  course,  now  that  I  am  in  power."     "Why," 
exclaims  the  Noble  .Marquis,  "  you  will  lose  the  colonies  !     You  will  injure  the 
commercial  interests  of  the  country  !     You  will  alienate  the  good  opinion  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  community,  and   that  great  and  intiuential  portion  which  is 
connected  with  the  West  India  colonics?     Do  you  not  know,  my  Lord,  that  we 
have  seventy  or  eighty  gentlemen  in  the  Commons'  House  of  Parliament?     And 
do  you  not  know,  my  Lord,  that  we  can  unseat  you  in  the  very  titst  Ministerial 
division,  and   put  a  stopper,  aiul   a   most   efl'ectual  one,   upon   all   your  lofty 
soarings  alter  jilace  and  power?"     Then  the  Minister  imagines  that  he  feels  his 
chair  totier  beneath  him — his  bright  visions  are  overshadowed — he  anticipates  a 
fall,  and  says,  "t)n  second  consideration,  my  Lord,   I  give  you  my  word  of 
honour  as  a  gentleman  and  :i   Peer,  that  1  will  do  nothing  to  afiect  the  interes 
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of  the  West  India  body."  "Spoken  like  a  statesman!"  exclaims  the  oihec. 
*'  Whilst  you  liold  this  policy,  we  ate  your  most  obedient  humble  servants. 
(iood  morning."     (Much  laiii^htcr  (did  applause.) 

I  need  not  further  describe  how  Ministers  from  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  tha^ 
glorious  era  in  British  liistory.  wlien  tlie  virtuous,  amiable,  and  good  Queen  Bess, 
was  deluded  by  Sir  John  Hawkins.  (Hisses.)  I  hopeyou  will  not  hiss  ngain,  when 
1  am  speaking  of  the  ladies,  however  you  may  hiss  the  gentlemen.     Jf  you  wish 
me  to  keep  my  temper  you  must  not  hiss  the  ladies.    ( laughter.)     I  say  from 
that  time  down  to  the  pre;ent  liour  the  Ministers  of  England  have  licked  the 
dust  before  the  West  India  body,  and  never  was  I  more  tired  with  indignation 
when  I  read  in  the  parliamentary  debates,  that,  after  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
Anti-slavery  petitions  asserting  the  rights  of  the  negro  and  praying  for  his  manu- 
mission, had  been  presented  to  both  Houses,  and  laid  aside  unnoticed  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  Earl  of  Harewood  presented  a  petition  from  a  body  of  men, 
who  assembled  in  the  City  of  London  Tavern,   the  prayer  of  that  petition  was 
granted.     (Hear.)     Why  was  it  granted  ?     Because  of  this  influence,   and  for 
no  other  reason  whatever.     Lord  Goderich   had  repeatedly  asserted  that  it  was 
unnecessary  to  appoint  committees  or  have  any  further  inquiry.     In  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  governors  of  the  Crown  colonies,  and  dated   November  6th,  1831, 
he  declared  that  Government  had  already  volume  on  volume  of  evidence,  and 
wanted  no  more,  and  yet  when  the  F^arl  of  Harewood  presented  tliis   petition  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  a  committee  was  appointed  ncm.  con. .'     This  was  not  as  it 
ought  to  have  been.     A  noble  stand  should  have  been  made  against  the  West 
India  body  on  this  occasion,  for  I  need  not  describe  what  sort  of  persuasion  it 
was  that  induced   the  Ministry  to  grant  a  committee  of  inquiry  which  they  liad 
declared  a  short  time  before  to  be  perfectly  useless.     ( Hcar,hcdr,)     What  are 
committees  of  inquiry  on  this  question  ?     Nothing  but  another  name  for  delay. 
As  well  might  they  call  a  committee  of  inquiry  to  know  whether,  if  a  man  swal- 
lowed arsenic  he  was  in  danger  of  being  poisoned,  as  call  a  committee  of  inquiry, 
as  this  has  been  called,  to  ascertain  the  true  character  of  colonial  slavery  ;  tiie 
nature  of  the  laws,  the  degree  of  improvement,  &c.  &c.  to  inquire  whether  they 
flog  men,  women,  and  children,  in  the  West  Indies;  to  inquire  whether  the  Bri- 
tish nation  is  to  trample  on  all  law,  trample  upon  all  religion,  justice,  and 
humanity  by  upholding  a  system  so  dreadful  as  that  of  West  Indian  slavery 
(Loud  ajjplause.)    The  petitions  of  the  British  nation  were  disregarded  in  tie 
House  of  Commons.    Yet  on  the  presentation  of  one  single  petition  from  the 
City  of  London  Tavern,  in  the   House  of  Lords,  a  committee  was  immediately 
granted,  and  granted  without  an  "if"  by  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  Ministry 
assented  to  it.     I  do  not  impugn  the  motives  of  these  men  ;  I  mention  this  fact 
to  show  the  influence  of  the  West  India  body;  I  say  that  honest  as  they  may  be, 
desirous  as  I  know  they  are  of  early  emancipation,  knowing  as  they  do  that  they  are 
supported  by  the  country,  they  can  never  do  it,  if  you  leave  it  to  committees,  they 
can  never  do  it  if  you  leave  it  to  Parliament,  they  can  never  do  it  if  you  leave  it  to 
ministers  themselves  :  public  opinion  alone  can   break  down  the  door  of  the  pri- 
son-house, and   let  the  oppressed  go  free.     (Much  applause.)     Ay,— and  the 
end  of  the  West  India  body  will  be  gained  if  you  leave  it  to  committees  ;  I  warn 
you  not  to  do  so  ; — their  end  will  be  gained  if  you  leave  it  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  the  House  of  Lords ;  I  warn  you  not; — their  end  will  be  gained  if 
you  leave  it  to  Ministers ;  I  warn  you  not.     'Tis  your  work, — 'tis  my  work, — 'tis 
every  man's  work, — and  if  in  your  hearts  and  consciences, — if  in  your  mind  <ind 
judgment  the  work  ought  be  done, — do  it  yourselves.     (Loud  cheers.)     It  is  a 
vulgar  expression,  but  I  will  use  it,  however  I  may  be  censured  for  doing  so, — 
what  we  now  want  is  "  a  long  pull,  a  strong  pull,  and  a  pull  altogether."    (Much 
a  pj)lause.) 

However,  thanks  to  schedules  A  and  B,  the  strong  holds  of  West  India  slavery 
in  this  country  are  broken  down  ;  Old  Gatton  is  defimct;  Sarum  has  gone  to  the 


Wtnbof  ilie '.'apiilets;  Spencer  Kilderbee  is  a  Member  of  I'atliament  no  more 
tor  ever;  Irving  has  been  drummed  out  of  Clilbcroe.  Whether  an  unbounht 
popular  constituency  will  send  a  West  Indian  to  Parliament,  I  know  not ;  but  if 
thej  estimate  iheir  power  aright,  and  remember  that  they  act  in  the  sight  of  their 
oountry  and  their  Cod.  they  will  send  no  man  to  Parliament  who  does  not  plidjje 
himnlf  to  oppose  the  system  of  slavery.  Who  make  Members  of  Parliament  ? 
The  people.  Who  form  their  conscienceji,  and  teach  them  to  say  "  Ay"  and 
**  No"  in  proper  places  ?— The  people.  Who  snored  on  the  benches,  and  voted 
with  Chandos?  Who  coughed  and  scraped  when  Wilberforce  pleaded  the  cause 
of  the  negroes  ? — Those  who  were  elected  when  the  nation  was  asleep,  and 
honour,  justice,  and  virtue,  were  forgotten.  (Appluiisf.)  I  say  again,  you  have 
to  choose  them  ;  you  make  them  ;  you  form  their  consciences  and  opinions  ;  and 
if  you  neglect  your  duty,  you  will  seal  the  destinies  of  SWJ.CMX)  human  beings  now 
living  in  slavery  in  our  colonies.  ("  IV/int  do  yon  say  to  Btixlon  !  He  has  s!aves 
atiJ  pills  (he  viony  in  li'tt  pocket.")  He  has  no  slaves,  and  I  defy  any  one  to 
prove  that  he  ever  had.  ("  He  makes  his  vun  work  on  Sundays")  If  he  made 
his  servants  toil  every  Sunday  in  the  year,  is  that  any  reason  why  800,000  human 
beings  should  remain  slaves?  (Loud  applause.)  Is  Mr.  Buxton's  beer  brewed 
on  the  Sunday  to  inundate  and  drown  the  humanity  of  the  million  ?  If  you  go 
to  Spitaltields,  or  Liverpool,  or  any  other  place,  and  tell  me  of  the  hard  labour 
and  distress  existing  there,  I  lament  it;  but  to  bring  it  forward  when  a  man  is 
pleading  the  cause  of  800,000  human  beings  is  mean  and  despicable  in  the  ex- 
treme. (Loud  applause.)  It  matters  not  to  me,  it  matters  not  to  the  immutable 
principles  of  justice  and  mercy,  if  every  member  of  the  Anti-slavery  Society  be 
the  vilest  and  most  inconsistent  man  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  every  member 
of  the  West  India  Association  the  most  humane,  the  most  pious,  the  most  heaven- 
like  being  that  ever  walked  the  earth;  it  matters  not,  if  the  fact  be,  what  it  is, 
that  800,000  human  beings  are  personal  bondmen  within  the  precincts  of  the 
British  dominions.     (Loud  applause.) 

In  estimating  the  array  of  force  against  us  on  this  question,  we  ought  never  to 
forget  all  the  family  connexions  of  these  gentlemen,  their  wives — Heaven  bless 

thera  ! and  their  children,"  and  their  brothers,  and  uncles,  and  aunts,  and  all 

their  dear  expectant  relatives  and  friends,  waiting  for  dead  men's  shoes,  and  re- 
versions of  West  India  property.  (Flisses.)  It  will  not  serve  their  cause  to  in- 
terrupt me  thus.  We  ou'^ht  not  to  forget  either  the  ladies  or  the  gentlemen, 
either  the  young  or  the  old,  either  the  beautiful  or  the  ugly  ;  we  ought  not  to 
forget  the  captains,  the  clerks,  and  coopers,  many  of  whom  can  lend  a  hand  if 
necessary,  even  in  the  Liverpool  Amphitheatre,  for  aiding  the  cause  of  West 
India  slavery.  (Lnt^hter  and  applause.)  Nor  must  we  forget  the  delightful 
stories  told  by  individual  visitors  to  the  colonies;  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  have 
absolutely  seen  the  West  Indies,  sate  in  the  house  of  the  planter,  and  come  home 
to  describe  Jamaica  and  the  other  islands  as  so  many  Paradises,  and  persuade  us 
that  the  peasantry  of  our  own  country  are  far  worse  oft"  than  the  labouring  popu- 
lation of  the  Wisi  Indies.  And  pray  whom  did  these  ladies  and  gentlemen  go 
to  see,  the  planter  or  the  slave  ?  The  planter. — At  whose  table  did  they  dine  ? 
The  planter's  table. — On  whose  couch  did  they  sleep?  The  planter's  couch. 
Whose  friends  were  they  ? — The  planter's  friends.  Whose  wine  did  they  drink? 
The  planter's  wine. — With  whose  daughter  did  they  dance?  The  planter's 
daughter. — On  whose  horse  did  they  ride  ?  The  planter's  horse. — In  whose  ship 
did  they  come  home  ?  Tlie  Liverpool  merchant's  ship.  And  yet  these  gentle- 
men who  came  home,  and  ladies  too — for  ladies  do  sometimes  plead  the  cause  of 
slavery — these  parties  think  themselves  perfectly  qualided  to  draw  a  correct  pic- 
ture of  slavery  in  the  West  India  colonies. 

"  Nothim'  extenuate,  nor  set  down  auftht  in  malice." 
And  then  the  delightful  patronage  ot  this  system,  the  popping  of  people  into 
nice  places,   the  appointment  of  governors  and  their  dependants,  and  the  very 


nice  and  accommodating  biitlts  to  be  lilled  up,  as  manager;-,  ovtrsecis,  ckrkr, 
and  so  forth,  and  so  forth,  all  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  system.  Another 
support  is  the  subornation  of  the  press,  the  hirin;;  of  tlie  press.  It  is  a  notorious 
tact,  known  to  all  the  world,  that  a  great  portion  of  the  press  of  this  country  is 
bribed  to  uphold  the  system  of  colonial  slavery.  ( Hisses  and  applatise.)  I  say 
that  the  press  has  been  bribed.  I  know  that  the  conductor  of  a  Glasgow  paper 
has  received  many  thousand  pounds,  voted  to  him  by  colonial  Houses  of  Assembly 
and  the  West  India  body  at  home,  for  advocating  the  cause  of  the  planters  and 
supporting  slavery.  A?io'her  source  from  which  the  system  receives  support  is 
the  ignorance  of  thejBritish  public;  and  I  say  that  ignorance  on  this  subject 
is,  to  a  certain  extent,  crime  also.  We  have  been  wilfully  ignorant  on  the  sub- 
ject; we  have  not  opened  our  eyes  to  the  fact  before  us  ;  we  have  not  examined 
into  the  nature  of  British  colonial  slavery,  else  our  fears  would  have  been  alarmed , 
our  humanity  shocked,  our  religion  exercised,  and,  ere  this,  (but  for  our  igno- 
rance, our  wilful  ignorance,)  we  should  have  got  rid  of  this  odious  system.  Pride 
has  done  much,  and  timidity  has  done  more,  to  prevent  its  — —  (Hisses.)  I 
hear  a  hiss :  is  it  not  as  I  have  said  ?  He  who  is  not  with  us  is  against  us.-  The 
timid  amongst  mankind  are  hanging  back,  from  an  apprehension  of  the  danger 
of  emancipation,  simply  because  they  will  not  take  the  pains  to  ascertain  the 
truth.  Their  fears  would  be  removed  if  they  only  came  to  light  to  be  examined. 
Compare  the  danger  of  the  abolition  of  the  system  with  the  danger  of  its  con- 
tinuance, and  that  of  abolition  will  sink  to  nothing.  A  great  many  inconsistent 
people  do  not  like  slavery  themselves,  and  would  wish  to  get  rid  of  it ;  but  they 
have  no  pity  or  concern  for  the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies.  Charles  James 
Fos,  who  was  as  great  a  friend  to  liberty  as  any  man,  said  that  to  compare 
personal  slavery  with  political  slavery  was  a  base  imposture;  they  should  not 
be  mentioned  in  the  same  breath ;  and  there  was  no  comparison  whatever 
between  the  thraldom  of  the  negro  and  that  of  the  British  community.  Many 
are  not  labouring  with  us  because  they  do  not  properly  estimate  their  own 
value  in  society  ;  tiiey  are  for  leaving  ;t  to  somebody  else  with  more  riches,  more 
power,  and  influence  than  themselves,  forgetting  that  this  is  a  personal  question, 
that  all  men  are  bound  to  labour  in  this  vineyard  ;  that  t"hey  can  set  an  example  to 
others ;  and  though  they  deplore  their  own  insignificance,  and  properly  and  lau- 
dably too;  though  they  think  meanly  of  themselves,  such  thoughts  ought  not  to 
hinder  them  from  doing  what  they  can,  remembering  that  what  they  do  may  re- 
prove sin  in  high  quarters,  and  tend  to  promote  the  great  work  of  negro  emanci- 
pation, (xipplause,)  Therefore,  I  say,  let  no  man  keep  back  from  an  idea  of 
the  insignificance  of  what  he  can  do  in  this  cause,  for,  as  the  IVeslminster  Re. 
view  has  justly  observed,  every  sixpence  given  by  an  old  woman  to  promote  the 
emancipation  of  the  negro  creates  a  pang  in  the  heart  of  the  lordly  West  Indian. 
(Applause.) 

Allow  me  now  just  to  recapituLue  the  various  supporters  of  slavery  ;  first, 
absentee  proprietors^ — then  mortgagees,— then  resident  planters,— then  all  the 
tradespeople  connected  with  the  colonies, — then  members  of  the  West  India 
body,  or  their  delegates,  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament, — then  the  families  and 
connexions  of  these  individuals, — the  individual  visitors  who  have  tasted  the 
planter's  good  cheer,  without  examining  into  the  condition  of  the  slaves, — then 
patronage, — the  subornation  of  the  press, — then  the  timidity  of  those  men  who 
think  that  danger  would  attend  emancipation,  without  inquiring  into  the  founda- 
tion of  their  apprehensions;  and,  lastly,  an  insignificant  view  of  ourselves,  which 
paralyzes  all  our  exertions. 

Now,  what  is  the  mode  of  defence  set  up  for  the  continuance  of  West  India 
slavery? — As  they  allege,  slavery  should  not  be  touched  with  a  hasty  or  in- 
considerate hand,  because  it  is  a  very  ancient  system.  This  one  of  the  argu- 
ments set  up  for  its  continuance  ;  but  if  crime  were  to  be  justified  because  it  was 
of  ancient  origin,  then  we  might  vindicate  murder  on  the  very  same  principle,  for 
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evety  body  knuw^  thai  Cain  wai>  a  murilcn-r  Khen  lie  slew  liis  brother  Ab«l.  But 
then  tiu-re  m  tlic  scriptural  argument  lur  the  system  ul  slavery.  The  scriptural 
argument  is  ilrawn  from  these  passages:  — 

"  Moreover  ot'  tlie  ehildren  of  tlie  atrttiiKers  that  do  sojourn  among  you,  of  thcnj 
ntiall  )r  buy,  uiid  ol  their  lumllles  that  urr  with  you,  which  they  begat  in  yuur  land  : 
and  they  shitll  be  your  potiiMiiioii.  And  ye  nhall  take  theHi  m  an  inheritance  for  your 
children  after  you,  to  inherit /Ac/n  for  u  I'tisstrsslou  :  tliey  nliall  be  your  bondmen  for 
ever:  but  over  your  brettiren  the  ehildren  of  Israel,  ye  shuUnot  rule  one  over  another 
with  rigour." — l.etiticu3  xxv,l5,  -id. 

These  arc  the  only  passage!)  (juoteil  from  the  Old  Testament  to  show  that  slavery 
is  not  sinful  ;  but  let  \ii  take  the  general  tenur  of  the  Old  Testaiiicnt  before  wc 
come  to  any  decision  on  that  point.  I  find  the  state  of  the  argument  as  drawn 
from  the  t)ld  Testament  to  be  britHy  this; — slavery  was  invariably,  when  sanc- 
tioned by  Almighty  God,  a  judicial  puni>hment  appointed  by  himself  in  con- 
i(e<|uence  of  the  crimes  of  the  people  subjected  to  its  rigour.  This  was  inva- 
riably the  case  with  regaid  to  all  the  instanues  which  had  in  the  remotest  degree 
the  sanction  of  Heaven.  The  slavery  was  that  of  condemned  criminals  of  the 
('anaanitivh  nation,  whom  the  children  of  Israel  were  ordered  to  drive  out  before 
them  and  utterly  destroy  ;  and  every  one  may  read  in  the  eighteenth  chapter  of 
Leviticus  a  long  and  alarming  detail  of  the  crimes  previously  pcrjjetiated  by  the 
nations  whom  the  children  of  Israel  were  thus  ordered  utterly  to  exterminate; 
and  I  beseech  the  gentleman  who  opposes  me,  if  he  does  not  mean  to  misrepresent 
Scripture,  to  investigate  this  subject  for  himself.  If  he  does  so  he  will  find  that 
the  slavery  we  were  speaking  of,  the  very  slavery  lie  seems  to  contend  was  esta- 
blished for  ever,  was  a  commutation  of  the  sentence  of  death  passed  upon  the 
Canaaniiish  nations;  that  a  remnant  of  those  nations  being  left,  the  sentence  oi>' 
death  seems  to  have  been  commuted  into  a  sentence  of  slavery,  and  it  was  from 
them  that  the  children  of  Israel  were  to  buy  their  bondmen  and  their  bondwomen. 
I  should  enter  more  fully  into  this  point  if  I  had  time  and  strenth  ;  unfortu. 
nately  I  have  neither ;  but  I  assure  this  large  and  respectable  auditory,  that  I 
have  at  a  very,  very  great  sacritice  of  own  comfort  and  personal  health,  been 
at  considerable  pains,  since  the  gentleman  mooted  this  argument,  in  tracing  the 
history  of  slavery  as  given  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  I  am  prepared  to  prove 
that  the  slavery  of  the  Scriptures  is  invariably  a  judicial  slavery,  indicted  on  na- 
tions and  people  who  were  doomed  to  death,  and  that  in  no  one  instance  is  man 
allowed  without  the  sanction  of  the  Almighty  to  seize  upon  his  fellow  man  and 
reduce  him  to  slaveiy.  (Loud  applause.)  The  gentleman  will  also  find  that  in 
no  one  instance  was  it  ever  assumed  or  ever  acted  upon  that  continuance  in  sla- 
very for  any  length  of  time,  rendered  the  subjects  of  that  system  unfit  for  the 
cnjjyment  of  liberty.  Almost  in  every  instance  their  emancipation  was  instanta- 
neous whenever  it  was  resolved  that  their  crimes  had  been  atoned  for;  that  when 
their  right  to  liberty  was  acknowledged  it  was  never  assumed  or  acted  upon  that 
their  continuance  in  slavery  presented  any  bar  to  their  entrance  into  a  state  of 
liberty.  Again,  the  gentleman  will  find  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  diftercnce 
between  proplicnj  and  permiss'wH,  between  permission  and  sanction  ;  a  crime 
piophecied  is  not  therefore  a  crime  suiclioned, — a  crime  permitted  is  not  there- 
fore a  crime  approved.  The  gentleman  alluded  to  certain  prophecies  regarding 
slavery,  but  I  think  he  will  admit  with  me  that  the  pre-annunciation  of  any 
crime  is  not  the  permission  of  that  crime  ;  that  the  prophecy  that  Canaan  should 
be  cursed,  and  his  children  the  slave  of  slaves,  was  no  sanction,  no  pcrmis>ion 
of  that  system  of  slavery  which  subsequently  came  into  operation.  Again,  the 
same  Scriptures  invariably  record  God's  anger  and  indignation  against  all  acts  of 
cruelty  and  [oppression,  and  direct  that  even  in  the  enslavement  of  the  Caiiaan- 
itcs,  the  paramount  doctrines  of  juiiice  and  mercy  were  to  be  observed,  and  in 
that  very  prophecy  which  has  been  alluded  to,  it  is  said  that  vengeance  belongs 
to  God,  and  lie  will  repay  it.  He  will  not  allow  mortal  man  to 
"  Snatch  from  his  h:iiul  tlie  Icil.iiice  and  the  rod, 
••  l(.  .M,i_.-  Ill-  I  ,-ti,-,'_l„-  til,.  I. .1,1  .,f  (I.hI." 


It  appears,  theiefore,  that  though  man,  in  this  instance,  with   the  sanction  of 
Ahnighty  God,  mif;ht  enshive  liis  fellow-man,  as  a  commutation  of  the  sentence 
of  death  passed  upon  him,  he  might  not  oppress  him,  he  might  not  enslave  others 
without  such  sanction,  and  tyranize  over  them  from  any  inclination  or  motive 
of  his  own.     The  gentleman  has  laid  great  stress  upon  the  2jlh  chapter  of  Le- 
viticus,     I  request  his  attention  to  the  10th  verse  of  that  chapter  ;  for  there  it  dis- 
tinctly appears  that  although  as  long  as  tiie  Canaanites  remained  in  the  land,  as 
long  as  a  remnant  of  them  remained,  the  children  of  Israel  were  permitted  to  buy 
such  as  they  required  as  servants  and  bondmen  ;  yet  at  the  year  of  jubilee  not 
only  the  Hebrew  bondmen,  but  also  the  Canaanitish  slaves  were  to  be  free,  as 
appears  from  the  passage:  "  And  ye  shall  hallow  the  fiftieth  year,  and  proclaim 
liberty  throughout  all  the  land  uiilo  ALL  tfie  inhabitants  thereof:    it  shall  be  a 
jubilee  unto  you,  and  ye  shall  return  every  man  unto  his  possession,  and  ye  shall 
return  every  man  unto  his  family."    Lev.  xxv,  10.     I  think  that  this  direction  is 
quite  reconcilable  with  the  permission  to  buy  of  the  Canaanites  and  the  stranger 
such  bondservants  as  they  might  want,  and  so  long  as  these  might  continue  in  the 
land  to  be  held  for  an  inheritance  for  ever.     The  gentleman  should  also  know  that 
the  enslavement  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  Canaanites  was  not  a  personal 
slavery  but  a  mere  payment  of  tribute,  and  that  many  amongst  thetu  were  equally 
powerful  and  equally  wealthy  as  the  Jews  themselves,  though  they  were  not  ad- 
mitted to  the  same  rights  and  privileges.     I  think  I   have  now  satisfactorily  dis- 
posed of  th  •  scriptural  part  of  the  questiion,  as  drawn  from  the  Old  Testament. 
Not  only  is  the  old  Testament  appealed   to  by  the  defenders  of  slavery,  but  re- 
course  is  had  to  the  New  Testament  to  vindicate  the  present  system  of  slavery  in 
the  colonies.  The  silence  of  Christianity  is  pleaded,  and  the  conduct  of  the  Apostles 
is  pleaded  as  an  extenuation,  if  not  a  vindication,  of  the  continuance  of  slavery. 
Now  I  humbly  submit  that  the  principles  and  exhoatations  of  the  Apostles  in  the 
early  ages  of  Christianity  do  not,  in  a  strict  sense,  apply  to  colonial  slavery  in  the 
present  day.     Let  it  be  remembered  that  colonial  slavery  was  not  establishtd 
till  upwards  of  fifteen  centuries   after   the  introduction   of  the   Christian   re- 
ligion, and  that,  therefore,   the  Apostles  could  not  well  lay  down  any  express 
rules    concerning    it.      The     gentleman    finds    fault    with     us ;    he    lays    it 
to  our   charge,   that   we   have  not  been  Apostolic  in  the  formation  of  Anti- 
slavery  Associations,   in  traversing  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  persuading 
and  convincing  the  British  nation  that  colonial  slavery  is  criminal,  and  ought  to 
be  abolished  in  the  British  dominions.     Surely  the  gentleman  will  not  say  that 
because  there  were  no  Anti-slavery  Associations  in   the  days  of  St.  Paul,  there 
ought  to  be  none  now  ?     Why,  there  were  no  railroads  in  the  days  of  St.  Paul, 
and  he  might  as  well  say  that  because  there  were  no  railroads  in  the  days  of  St. 
Paul  there  ought  to  be  none  now,  as  say  that  because  there  were  no  Anti-slavery 
■Socieites  in  the  days  of  St.  Paul  there  ought  to  be  none  now.     (  Lmighler  and 
applame.)     It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  know  that  all  the  doctrines,  all  the  principles, 
and  the  genius  of  Christianity,  are  inimical  to  the  system  of  colonial  slavery, 
and  that  the  great  fundamental  maxim  of  the  Christian  religion  bmds  us  to  do 
unto  others  as  we  would  that  others  should  do  unto  us.     (Applause.)     We  are 
not  to  be  guided  simply  by  the  precept  that  servants  are  to  be  obedient  to  their 
masters,  without  considering  the  reciprocal  duties  which  masters  owe  to  their 
servants.     One  injunction  laid  upon  him  who  is  struck  on  the  right  cheek  is,  that 
be  should  turn  his  left  also;  but  surely  the  advice  given  to  the  smilteu  is  no 
justification  to  the  smiler  ?     Neither  is  the  precept  given  to  the  slave  any  justi- 
fication to  the  master  for  holding  his  fellow-man  in  a  state  of  slavery.     (Loud 
applause.)     I  have  not  time.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  to  go  into  the  other  parts 
of  the  subject  so  fully  as   I  could  wish  ;  I  can  merely  glance  at  the  points  of 
defence.    The  alleged  iiiferiorit;/  of  the  negro  has  been  pleaded  as  a  reason  why 
he  should  not  enjoy  the  same  liberty  as  ourselves ;  but  I  believe  that  argument 
ie  not  urged  for  the  continuance  of  slavery  at  the  present  day  ;  the  opinion  now 


obtains  to  a  very  limiteil  extent,  ami  tlierefore  I  shall  pas-s  it  over.  Again,  tV.e 
danger  ut  eniancipaiion  is  iniii«ted  on  us  a  reason  lor  continuing  to  liold  the  slaves 
in  bondage.  I  have  endeavoured  to  exfiose  the  t'all.ii-y  ol' tills  argument,  and  to 
show  that  the  danger  is  all  on  the  oilier  bide.  What  danger.  Gentlemen,  can 
there  be  Iron)  inUntx  ?  What  danger  can  there  be  Irom  women  ?  What  danger 
can  there  be  troni  the  sick,  the  intlrui,  the  aj^ed  ?  What  danger  can  there  be 
tron»  the  Christianized  negroes,  or  from  those  who,  we  are  told,  are  satisfied  with 
their  condition,  and  attached  to  their  masters  by  the  ties  of  afl'cction  and  grati- 
tude ?  The  great  danger  arisis  from  upholding  a  system  of  outrage  and  injus- 
tice; the  great  danger  arises  from  oppression  ;  the  great  danger  arises  from  the 
continuance  in  a  course  of  crime  and  impiety;  and,  as  I  said  before,  the  danger 
of  doing  wrong  \i  always  considered  finaier  in  a  well-regulated  mind  than  the 
danger  of  doing  right.  ( Afiplause.)  The  loss  of  the  colonies  is  also  alleged  as  a 
reaton  why  we  should  not  emancipate  the  slaves.  But  will  any  one  inform  us 
hoio  we  are  to  lose  the  colonies  ;  where  is  the  danger  of  losing  our  colonies  ?  Do 
they  mean  to  say  that  we  shall  take  oti'  our  night  caps  some  morning  and  find 
titty  fathoms  of  blue  water  over  the  colonies?  Do  they  mean  to  say  that  some 
evil  genius  will  run  away  with  the  colonies  ?  (Laughter  and  applause. J  How 
are  wc  to  lose  the  colonies .'  Who  is  it  that  threatens  us  with  the  loss  of  the 
colonies?  Why,  in  Jamaica,  some  forty-two  hgislators  disaffected  towards  the 
British  Government,  the  greatest  traitors  in  the  islands,  for  it  is  not  amongst  the 
negroes  that  we  are  to  look  for  traitors. — The  negro  slave  owes  no  allegiance  to 
the  British  Crown  ;  he  cannot  be  a  rebel  to  the  British  Crown,  for,  where  there  is 
no  protection,  there  is  no  allegiance.  Who  is  a  King  ?  What  is  an  act  of  Par- 
liament ?  Why  do  kings  govern,  and  princes  decree  justice?  Who  are  sena- 
tors, and  who  are  magistrates?  Who,  but  persons  to  whom  power  is  committed 
in  trust  for  the  people  ?  (Loud  appluuscj  We  owe  no  allegiance  when  no  pro- 
tection is  e.vtended  to  us  ;  we  do  owe  allegiance  if  protection  be  granted  us,  if  our 
liberty  is  secured,  our  lives  protected,  and  our  property  made  safe,  then  we  owe 
allegiance,  and  then  we  grant  it;  but  what  allegiance  owes  the  slave  in  the 
colonies?  None:  there  is  not  a  clause  in  the  contitution  of  the  country  which 
binds  him  to  allegiance.  It  is  a  contradiction  in  terms  to  call  a  British  slave  a 
rebel.  He  cannot  be  a  rebel.  If  you  were  unjustly  confined  in  a  room,  would 
you  call  it  an  act  of  rebellion  to  slip  out  of  the  window,  or  even  to  break  down 
the  door  and  escape?  What!  rebellion  against  oppression!  If  it  be  rebellion,  so 
nuch  the  more  noble.  He  who  is  an  enemy  to  slavery  is  said  to  be  a  brave 
man  and  a  true  ;  yet,  when  the  negro  seeks  to  shake  off  the  shackles  that  bind 
him,  he  is  called  a  rebel; — and  speeches  are  made  in  the  Liverpool  Amphitheatre 
in  justification  of  the  gibbeting  of  the  hapless  slave.  (Applause.)  How  are  wc 
to  lose  the  colonies  ?  It  is  replied,  that  the  legislators  of  those  colonies  will 
give  them  to  France  or  America.  But  are  our  friends  quite  sure  that  France 
or  America  would  accept  of  them  ?  It  would  be  a  beautiful  item  in  the  Presi- 
dent's next  speech  to  Congress,  to  tell  them,  that  they  were  so  much  the  greater, 
so  much  the  happier,  so  much  the  more  glorious,  artd  a  great  many  more  good 
things,  because  they  had  got  800,000  slaves  from  the  British.  (Laughter  and 
appUiutc.)  Why,  the  Americans  are  cursed  with  slavery  themselves, — slavery 
ia  a  millstone  about  their  necks  already, — they  do  not  know  what  to  do  with 
the  slaves  they  have  in  their  own  country,  yet  they  would  be  made  more 
great,  more  happy,  more  glorious  and  tree,  by  the  acquisition  of  800,000  more 
slaves.  Are  our  friends  quite  sure  that  Louis  Philippe  would  accept  the  colonies 
00  the  terms  which  they  will  prescribe  to  him?  It  would  be  very  admirable  in 
him  who  lately  assisted  in  the  regeneration  of  his  country's  freedom,  to  tell  the 
('hambers,  at  the  opening  of  the  next  session,  that  he  had  consolidated  their  liberty 
and  independence  by  the  acquisition  of  all  the  British  colonies  in  the  West 
Indies,  on  the  simple  condition  that  slavi-ry  should  continue.  But  how  will 
tliey  manaf;e  to  give  the  colonics  to  I'rancc  and  America,  even  if  F'rance  and 
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America  should  be  disposed  to  acce|)t  thi-m  ?  Ii  is  the  lej^islators  ofJanjaica 
and  the  other  colonies  that  will  do  this.  Who  are  those  legislators?  The  most  insig- 
nificant portion  of  the  colonies — the  most  worthless  portion  of  the  colonies.  Who 
are  those  men  in  red  coats?  British  troops.  And  are  the  British  troops  paid  to 
give  the  colonies  to  France  and  America,  or  to  keep  them  for  the  British  Crown  ? 
Who  is  the  Governor?  Is  he  not  the  King's  representative?  And  is  he  to 
aid  in  giving  the  colonies  to  France  and  America?  Who  are  those  fifty  or  sixty 
thousand  free  coloured  persons,  who,  on  the  part  of  themselves  and  their 
brethren,  resolved,  tliat  if  the  Jamaica  legislators  came  to  such  a  determination, 
they  should  every  man  of  them  be  hanged?  Who  are  those  800,000  slaves?  Will 
they,  merely  that  France  and  America  may  be  their  masters,  side  with  those 
worthy  rogues  in  robes  to  rivet  their  own  fetters  the  more  securely  ?  ( Loud 
applause.)  But  there  is  another  argument  why  they  should  not  give  the  colonies 
to  France  and  America,  an  argument  which  would  convict  them  of  equal  im- 
becility and  ingratitude  if  they  did  so,  supposing  it  to  be  in  their  power, — interest, 
— interest  will  bind  tiiem  to  England.  Did  you  ever  know  a  sucking  calf  run 
away  from  its  mother  ?  Did  you  ever  know  a  sucking  pig  run  away  from  its 
venerable  parent?  {Laughter.)  Never;  and  the  colonial  gentlemen  are  not 
such  sucking  calves,  they  are  not  such  sucking  pigs  as  to  run  away  from  Eng- 
land. By  whom  were  they  swaddled?  England.  By  whom  were  they  de.'ended? 
England.  By  whom  were  they  fed  ?  England.  By  whom  were  they  nurtured  ? 
England.  Who  bought  them  clothes?  England.  And  who  protected  them? 
England.  And  yet  they  are  going  to  run  away  from  England.  Why,  tiieir 
vapourings  and  their  threats  resemble  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  storm  in  a 
slop  basin.  (Much  laughter.)  This  is  the  most  contemptible  vapouring  in  the 
world,  on  the  part  of  a  set  of  men  who  do  nothing  but  smnke  cigars  and  drink 
sangaree,  and  yet  are  going  to  give  the  colonies  to  France  or  America. 

But  what  a  dangerous  thing  it  would  be  to  lose  the  colonies  after  all !  It 
would  not  save  us  more  than  three  or  four  ncillions  a  year  !  It  would  only  save 
us  a  vast  amount  of  money,  a  vast  amount  of  guilt,  and  a  vast  amount  of  dis- 
honour !  If  the  loss  of  the  colonies  were  to  be  the  consequence  of  emancipation, 
that  would  be  to  many  the  strongest  argument  in  the  world  why  they  should  pro- 
secute immediate  emancipation.  Then  it  is  said  we  shall  lose  our  trade,  and  that 
of  our  colonists  will  be  ruined  if  we  grant  emancipation.  Now  my  honourable 
opponent  knows  as  well  as  I  do,  that  the  cry  of  distress  on  the  part  of  the  West 
Indian  proprietors  is  not  a  ne-e  cry.  That  it  was  uttered  years  and  years  ago, 
long  before  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  was  thought  of,  long  before  the  Anti- 
slavery  Society  was  instituted,  and  yet  he  and  his  party  wish  to  lay  all  this  dis- 
tress at  the  door  of  No  18,  Aldermanbury.  (Laughter  and  applause.)  IVe 
cause  it  they  say,  and  v^e  must  bear  all  the  sins  committed  by  the  West  Indians 
and  the  persons  connected  with  them.  Now  bankruptcy,  insolvency,  and  beg- 
gary are  the  order  of  the  day, — alas!  have  long  been  so  ;  a  blight  and  a  mildew 
have  long  been  over  the  colonies, — bankniptcy  and  distress  are  no  new  cries. 
On  this  subject  I  will  give  you  the  testimony  of  Lord  Gaderich  ;  in  a  despatch 
addressed  to  the  Earl  of  Belmore,  Governor  of  Jamaica,  and  dated  Ju>e  t>,  183!., 
his  Lordship  says: — 

"  The  existence  of  severe  commercial  distress  amongst  all  classes  of  society  cor>- 
nected  with  the  West  Indies  is  unliappily  but  too  evident.  Vet  what  is  the  just  in- 
ference from  this  admitted  fact?  Not,  certainly,  that  the  proprietary  body  should 
yield  themselves  to  desp:iir,  and  thus  render  the  evil  Incurable;  but  rather  that  we 
should  deliberately  retrace  the  steps  of  that  policy  which  has  had  so  disastrous  an 
issue.  Without  denying  the  concurrence  of  many  causes  towards  the  result  which 
we  all  so  much  deplore,  it  is  obvious  that  the  tjreat  and  permanent  source  of  that  dis- 
tress, which  almost  every  page  of  the  history  of  the  West  Indies  records,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  institution  of  slavery.  It  is  vain  to  hope  for  long  continued  prosperity  in 
any  country  in  which  Vie  peojilc  are  nut  dependant  on  their  own  vuluntary  iuduslry  for 
their  support ;  in  wliich  labour  is  not  prompted  by  legitimate  motives,  and  does  not  earn  its 
natural  reward ;  in  tnhich  the  land  and  its  culiivators  are  hahiiually  purchased  and  mid  on 
'jredit  ;  and  in  which  the  nianagcment  of  I'lat  property  is  almost  invariably  conjided  b>i  an- 
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abstnt  proprtftaru,  to  rtrident  agfuli  or  to  mortgdficr],  who  are  proprietors  ouli/  in  natne, 
Uichouc  prtfkuniliig  tu  oriistirtr  liidlvlduaU  lur  the  share  they  may  liave  taken  in 
iimturliiK  tl'it  system,  I  euniiut  but  rcsaril  tuk  »vi.risju  ii.iki.k  as  the  perennial  ipring 
of  l/tase  Jiilreties  uf  uhlc/i,  not  at  preient  merely,  but  during  the  whole  uf  the  last  AJty 
years,  the  coimp/alnls  have  been  so  freifuent  and  so  just.  HeKurdinK  the  present  orders  as 
u  measured  and  cautioned,  tmt  at  the  same  time  a  decided,  advance  towards  the  ulti- 
mate extinction  ot'  slavery,  I  must,  on  that  account,  regard  it  as  tending  tu  the  cure  of 
the  |>ecuniary  cmharrassmcnts  \t  lilcti  it  is  nuid  to  enliance." 

Here,  then,  we  have  it  announced  by  no  less  a  person  than  Lord  (iodcrich 
himself,  that  the  perennial  sprinj;  ol'  distress  \n  the  colonies  is  the  system  ot' 
slavery  itself,  and  that  the  proprietary  body,  warned  by  the  history  of  the  past, 
»iiouId  retrace  their  steps  and  ^o  back  tu  those  natural  and  just  foundations  of 
commerce  on  which  alone  security  and  prosperity  can  be  budt.  The  Honourable 
(ientleman  will  also  reineuiber  th  it  Lord  Ilclinore,  in  his  farewell  speech  on  leaviiifj 
Jamaica,  addressed  to  the  (gentlemen  resident  there,  declared  to  them  that  thoy 
could  never  look  for  prosperity  so  loajj  as  the  institution  of  slavery  i)ri'vailed_ 
(Hear,  fuar .  ) 

Then  tliere  is  the  knotty  (juistion  of  compensation  :  on  this  questiKn  I  have 
only  one  word  to  say.  My  only  objection  to  compensation  is,  that  it  should 
be  mixed  up  witli  the  measure  of  emancipation.  I  hold  most  sacredly  and 
seriously  that  we  should  take  into  consideration  the  rights  of  the  nefjro  irre- 
s])ective  of  the  rit;hts  of  the  colonists;  that  is,  we  should  Jirst  consider  the 
rights  of  8lK),(>00  living  human  beings,  and  then  consider  the  rijjhts  of  the 
planters.  I  have  no  oljeciion  to  comp ensation  as  an  after  consideration;  and 
as  the  gentleman  on  tlie  other  side  sta  ted  that  the  ])lanters  only  require  com- 
pensation if  it  be  found  impossible  to  obtain  an  e()ual  amount  of  labour  under  a 
free  system,  with  that  wliich  was  obtained  under  the  slave  system,  1  am  quite 
willing  to  grant  compensation  to  the  full  extent  of  that  principle,  whenever  a  loss 
can  be  made  out  before  a  committee  of  impartial  individuals.  {Afplanxe.)  But, 
I  fear,  the  true  groundsof  their  opposition  to  us  on  this  question  are, — tirst.a  love 
of  power,  inlierited  and  cherished  by  those  connected  with  the  West  India  system  ; 
— and  in  the  second  place,  it  is  very  natural  that  a  body  of  men  so  powcrlul  and 
respectable  as  the  West  Indian  body  should  be  extremely  jealous  and  irritable 
with  respect  to  any  interference  with  what  they  consider  their  rightful  and  legiti- 
mate property :  from  the  number  of  conflicting  claims  it  is,  therefore,  evident 
that  the  planters  cannot  grant  emancipation  ;  the  merchants  cannot  grant  emanci- 
pation ;  the  mortgagee  cannot  grant  emancipation  ;  the  overseers  cannot  grant 
emancipation  ;  and  that  nothing  but  a  legislative  measure  on  the  subject,  passed 
by  the  British  Parliament,  can  settle  this  question,  f  Applause.)  If  it  be  re- 
ferrcd  to  a  body  of  men  who  cannot  determine  it,  inasmuch  as  they  have  not  sole 
and  exclusive  authority  over  the  colonies,  nothing  but  an  enactment  on  the  part 
of  the  British  Government  will  be  suflicient  to  reconcile  the  conflicting  claims 
which  now  oppose  the  measure  of  negro  emancipation.  This  honourable  gen- 
tleman and  tbe  other  honourable  gentleman,  committed  as  they  have  been  for  so 
many  years,  are  not  likely  to  give  up  tlifir  opinions  without  a  stru'^'gle;  this 
struggle  must  take  place  within  the  walls  of  Parliament,  and  it  will  be  a  very 
different  one  from  what  it  would  have  been  some  dozen  years  ago,  or  from  what 
it  really  was  forty  years  ago.  Wmc  the  negro  is  allowed  to  be  a  human  being  ; 
it  IS  now  admitted  that  he  may  possibly  enter  into  rivalship  with  ourselves  ;  that 
lie  may  possibly  rise  to  honour,  fame,  independence,  and  a  deathless  fame  ;  it  is 
now  granted  that  he  ought  to  have  freedom,  and  it  is  only  urged  th  it  he  should 
wait  awhile  till  certain  proud  and  interested  persons  are  convinced  of  i's 
propriety,  and  consent  to  enter  into  the  investigitijn-  Though  there  is  still  a 
great  gulf  between  us,  we  come  much  nearer  to  each  other  than  we  did  some 
years  ago. 

The  West  Indians  lay  it  to  our  charge  that  we  are  actuated  by  interested 
Why  then  does  he  his*  ?  Is  it  not  as  meritorious  to  plead  tor  liberty  for  the 
Ethiopian  as  to  send  a  squadron  to  boaibard  Algiers  and  liberate  our  countrymen 


motives  in  seeking  emancipation  for  the  nc^ro;  but  llioy  arc  ilie  very  last 
persons  in  the  world  that  should  lay  such  a  thing  to  our  charge.  What,  is  it 
the  people  of  England  who  are  interested  in  the  perpetuation  of  slavery? 
And  are  the  members  of  the  Anti-slavery  Society  the  only  persons  interested 
in  its  abolition?  Surely  the  West  Indian  merchants,  West  Indian  brokers, 
West  Indian  mortgagees,  should  be  the  last  persons  in  the  world  to  lay  to 
our  charge,  that  ve  are  influenced  by  interested  motives.  These  persons,  in 
consequence  of  continued  inilulgence  in  the  system,  are,  to  a  certain  extent, 
blinded  to  its  horrors,  inured  to  its  aggravating  circumstances;  and,  therefore, 
there  are  not  in  a  condition  to  constitute  a  jury  for  the  discussion  of  tlie 
present  question.  C Applause.)  I  shall  now.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  lay  before 
you  quotations  from  Blackslone  and  Paley,  to  show  that  the  system  of  colonial 
slavery  is  perfectly  unnatural,  that  it  was  never  sanctioned  by  the  British  consti- 
tution, or  by  a  British  Parliament.  The  right  has  always  been  assumed,  and 
then  laws  enacted  upon  that  assumption  ;  the  right  to  hold  a  man  in  slavery 
has  never  been  acknowledged  by  the  Constitution  ;  it  has  never  been  recognised 
by  the  Constitution  :  at  the  present  moment  it  is  contrary  to  the  Constitution  of 
our  country  to  hold  a  man  in  slavery.  ('"  IFe  are  all  slaves  !'''' J  What  do  you 
mean  by  "we  are  all  slaves,"  Sir?  (Applause  andlaughter.)  Blackstone,  in 
vol.  i,  page  125  of  his  work,  says: — 

"  The  absolute  rights  of  man,  considered  as  a  free  agent,  endowed  with  discern- 
ment to  know  good  from  evil,  and  with  power  of  choosing  those  measures  which 
appear  to  him  to  be  most  desirable,  are  usually  summed  up  in  one  general  appellation, 
and  denominated  the  natural  liberty  of  mankind.  This  natural  liberty  consists 
properly  in  a  power  of  acting  as  one  thinks  fit,  without  any  restraint  or  control,  unless 
by  the  law  of  nature  ;  being  a  right  inherent  in  us  by  birth,  and  one  of  the  gifts  of 
God  to  man  at  his  creation,  when  he  endued  him  with  the  faculty  of  free  will." 

Again,  at  page  5-1: — 

"  Those  rights,  then,  which  God  and  nature  have  established,  and  are,  therefore, 
called  natural  rights, — such  as  are  life  and  liberty,  need  not  the  aid  of  human  laws  to 
be  more  effectually  invested  in  every  man  than  they  are;  neither  do  they  receive  any 
additional  strength  when  declared  by  the  municipal  laws  to  be  inviolable.  On  the 
contrary,  no  human  legislature  has  power  to  abridge  or  destroy  them,  unless  the 
owner  shall  himself  commit  some  act  that  amounts  to  a  forfeiture." 

And  again,  at  page  12-i:  — 

"  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  first  and  primary  end  of  human  laws  is  to  maintain 
and  regulate  these  absolute  rights  of  individuals." 

Now,  if  we  can  show  that  instead  of  our  laws  guarding  the  rights  and  liber- 
ties of  the  negro,  they  absolutely  deprive  him  of  those  rights  and  liberties,  why 
then  those  laws  are  no  laws  to  him,— they  are  unrighteous  laws,  and  the  slave, 
when  he  tramples  them  under  his  foot,  behaves  like  an  Englishman, — and  he  who 
gibbets  him  for  it  is  a  murderer  and  a  felon.  (Cheers  and  hisses. )  I  hear  a  hiss  ; 
what  would  the  man  who  hisses,  say  if  iie  were  unjustly  imprisoned,  deprived 
of  his  liberty,  his  offspring,  and  his  life,  by  laws  which  never  protected  him  ? 
(Cries  of  "  Serve  him  ri^ht,  turn  him  out.'''')  If  instead  of  turning  him  out  you 
would  turn  him  nearer,  that  we  mi^ht  see  liim,  that  we  miglit  learn  who  he  is 
and  where  he  lives,  and  who  it  is  that  pays  him  his  wages  on  Saturday  night- 
( Laughter  and  applause. )  That  we  might  know  what  he  is  made  of.  That  we 
might  look  into  his  heart;  we  should  find  out  who  are  our  opponents,  whether 
they  deserve  to  be  respected  as  lovers  of  their  kind,  or  to  bo  despised  as  men 
who  would  monopolize  liberty  to  themselves,  and  deny  it  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.     (Applause.  )     Paley,  sptakinj?  of  the  natural  rights  of  men,  says, 

"  The  natural  rights  of  man  are,  a  man's  right  to  his  life,  limbs,  and  liberty ;  hia 
right  to  the  produce  of  his  personal  labour;  to  the  use,  in  common  with  others,  of 
air,  light,  water.  If  a  thousand  different  persons,  from  a  thousand  different  corners 
of  the  world  were  cast  together  upon  a  desert  island,  they  would  from  the  first  be 
every  one  entitled  to  these  rights." 

Is  there  any  thing  to  hiss  at  here  ?  Docs  not  the  man  who  hisses  know  that 
if  he  were  in  bondage  we  would  plead  his  cau<ie,  we  would  ask  liberty  for  him  ? 
there?  Is  ii  not  as  meritorious  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  African  as  it  is  to  svm- 
pathize  with  the  insulted  and  degraded  Poles.  ?     Sijould  not  the  liberty  of  Aliica. 


be  citeenitd  as  mucli  as  that  of  Culumbia  or  ^tlxicu?  SlioulJ  not  a  Gardner  and 
it  Shar|>f,  H:{li(ii)i'  I'ur  Iri^cdoiu,  be  as  much  vrnrrated  aa  n  Hrudis  ut  Home,  a 
Bolivar  in  I'i'liiiiibia,  or  a  Kyroii  in  Grrece  ?  I  »ar  yr>,  however  much  you  may 
ineer  at  ii)y  L-om|iarison  ;  lor  the  nr^ro  biru<;);leii  to  t'rc-e  himself  from  a  yoke 
mon:  i;alhnf;  than  that  ut'  tlie  Greek,  or  the  K^miati,  or  the  captives  ot'  the  Turk. 
(  Apyltusf  (iiiil  fiiites.J  There  woul'l  be  no  hissiiijj  if  this  sentiment  were  pro- 
pounded from  the  hustinK*  at  a  popular  election,  and  spoken  of  respcciin);  any 
oih€-r  than  the  netjro.  Then  it  would  be,  ••()  what  a  patriotic  candidate  !  He 
^hall  have  my  vote.  ( l.auchti-r. )  When  we  utter  these  sentiments  with 
regard  to  the  ne^ro  you  hiss;  but  is  not  the  ne^ro  a  man  as  well  as  your, 
selves?  If  you  killed  a  ne^ro  would  it  not  be  murder  as  much  as  if  you 
killed  a  while  man  ?  (  Applautr.)  What,  then,  is  it  our  duty  to  do  ?  I  come 
back  to  the  original  object  which  I  stated  we  had  in  view,  which  is  the  imme* 
dia'e  and  total  abolition  of  colonial  slavery.  What  do  we  mean  by  immediate  ? 
Why,  thiit  immediate  steps  should  be  taken  for  iti  abolition,  in  opposition 
(O  what  is  called  );radual  emancipation,  which  means  no  emancipation  at  all. 
If  I  told  a  builder  lo-niKht  to  build  me  a  house  immediately,  should  1  expect  to 
see  the  C'lping  stones  and  chimneys  up  tomorrow  mornint;?  No;  but  I  should 
expect  to  see  him  {>etiinf;  materials,  laying  the  foundation,  urranning  the  scaftbld- 
inw,  and  K'^'""  "n,  from  day  to  day,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work.  If  a  man 
were  awoke  in  the  ni{;ht,  and  told  to  ro  immediately  for  a  physician,  would  he 
po  without  piittinj;  on  his  clothes  ?  Would  he  transport  himself  by  some  mafjical 
effirt  to  the  place  whither  he  was  told  to  {,'0  immediaiely  ?  No !  In  like  manner 
we  would  take  the  nece>sary  steps  to  secure  the  abolition  of  slavery.  Others  would 
tc-mfiorite,  propose  modifications  ol  the  system,  and  do  what  they  can  to  per- 
petuate it.  •'  Wait  a  little  time,"  say  they  ;  never  mind  how  mercy  bleeds, 
or  justice  frowns,  how  the  negro  suflcis,  or  the  l-'nglishman  petitions, — do  it  (gra- 
dually, yes,  do  it  gradually.  I  wonde  r  what  they  mean  by  gradually  ?  When 
will  gradual  emancipation  arrive  ?  I  remember  an  anecdote  told  of  Charles 
James  Fox,  who,  when  in  power,  was  very  deeply  in  debt;  he  had  a  secretary, 
named  Hare;  and  "  like  master  like  man,"  both  were  up  to  the  ears  in  embar- 
rassment. Mr.  Fox  looking  one  morning  out  at  the  window  saw  coming  up  the 
street  an  old  money-lending  Jew  to  whom  both  were  indebted.  "  Well,  Solomon," 
said  he,  **  what  are  you  after  this  morning?  Are  you  Fox-hunting  or  Hare- 
hunting?"  "Why,  for  the  matter  of  that,"  said  the  Jew,  '•  I  am  both  Fox- 
hunting and  Hare-hunting;  I  want  both;  I  want  my  money."  *•  You  must 
wait,  Solomon,"  said  Mr.  Fox.  *'  I  cannot  wait,"  said  the  Jew;  "  1  want  my 
money ; — have  I  not  a  right  to  my  money  ?"  "  Certainly,  Solomon  ;  you  have  a 
Tight  to  your  money,  Solomon — a  most  undoubted  right, 'Solomon  ;  but  it  is  in- 
convenient to  me  to  let  you  have  it  now  ;  you  can  call  again,  Solomon  ;  come  on 
such  a  day."  The  Jew  went  accordingly,  and  again  the  answer  was,—"  Wait, 
Solomon;  both  Mr.  Hare  and  myself  are  so  deeply  involved  in  business  that  we 
have  not  time  to  attend  to  the  settlement  of  your  account ; — call  again,  Solomon." 
Silomon  went  again,  and  still  the  answer  was,  "  Wait,  Solomon."  "  I  cannot 
wait,"  Slid  Sj|i)mon  at  l.ist.  *■  I  will  niit  wait  a  day  longer  than  your  next  ap- 
pointment." "  Well,  then,  said  Mr.  Fox,  "suppose  we  say,  Solomon — the  day 
of  judgment,  Solomon."  "  Oh  !"  t-aid  the  Jew,  "  that  will  be  far  too  busy  and 
important  a  day  for  the  settlemi-nt  of  your  account."  "  Well,  then,"  said  Mr. 
Fi.x,  still  determined  to  be  facetious, — suppose,  Solomon,  we  say  the  day  after  !" 
(Laughter.)  This  is  exacly  the  line  of  argument  pursued  by  our  friends 
on  the  opposite  side — "  Wait  till  the  d  ly  of  judgment. — wait  till  the  day 
at'ter, — hut  don't  do  it  n'>w  !"  "  Why  noi  do  it  now  ?"  "Oh,  there  are  the  poor, 
the  intirm,  the  old,  and  the  young  !"  Will,  are  not  the  poor,  ilieii.tirm,  the  old, 
and  the  young,  provided  for  no*  ?  .-\nd  wiuld  there  not  still  be  the  same  fund 
for  their  support,  thiugh  it  should  come  in  anoiher  shape,  and  through  another 
«hannel  ?  (Hear,  ffir.  )  Were  the  p.ior  of  Knglaml  worse  provided  for  when 
:berc   were  no  poor  laws  thin  they  ar?    >  >     -     NVould  it  be  any  worse  lot  lie 


planters  to  maintain  the  olil,  the  inlirm,  anil  ilic  young,  than  it  is  to  maintain 
them  now  ?  Is  there  not  wisdom  enough  in  the  British  Parliament  to  make 
some  arrangements  for  the  maintenance  of  these  poor  old  men,  and  old  women, 
and  young  children  ?  Are  the  planters  the  only  persons  in  the  world  who  can 
give  the  negroes  four  parlours  and  a  saloon,  and  carry  them  wine  when  they  want  it  ? 
My  friends, —  SVe  are  warned  to  do  this  work  ;  every  motive  that  can  in- 
fluence the  human  mind  calls  upon  us  to  do  it,  to  do  it  now,  not  to  lose  an  hour 
m  the  performance  of  this  solemn  duty.  If  hurricanes  or  tornadoes  could  warn 
us,  we  have  had  them  ;  if  insurrections  and  bloodshed  could  warn  us,  we  have 
had  them  ;  if  tiie  tremendous  mortality  amongst  the  negroes  could  warn  us,  that 
mortality  is  ever  before  our  eyes ;  if  the  depreciation  of  West  Indian  property 
could  warn  us,  that  depreciation  we  have  seen  and  daily  see ;  and  even  whilst  I 
speak  a  blight  and  mildew  cover  every  part  of  the  system,  and  nothing  but  re- 
tracing our  steps  can  bring  back  peace,  security,  and  prosperity,  to  the  colonies. 
{Loud  applause.) 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen, —  I  will  not  longer  take  up  your  time  to  night.  The 
subject  is  not  yet  exhausted,  though  my  strength  is  entirely  gone.  As  I  under- 
stand that  the  gentleman  who  has  already  appeared  twice  before  you  is  again  to 
address  you,  I  may  ask  on  his  behalf  what  I  asked  on  my  o«n,  that  you  will  hear 
him  patiently.  If  I  myself  offered  him  any  interruption,  when  he  last  appeared 
before  you,  and  when  he  alluded  to  the  philanthropic  gentleman  "whose  name  is 
a  synonyme  for  every  thing  that  is  noble  in  a  British  merchant  and  honourable  in  a 
man,"  remember  theimpresiion  which  that  statement  was  calculated  to  produce, 
had  it  gone  forth  from  this  platform  uncontradicted  and  unexplained.  It  was 
said  that  I  declined  to  lecture  before  that  gentleman,  when,  if  the  truth  had  been 
told,  it  would  have  appeared  that  my  sole  objection  to  lecturing  before  a  chair- 
man of  the  West  India  body,  an  objection  stated  in  the  most  handsome  terms  I 
could  devise,  was  an  apprehension  of  being  compelled  to  say,  in  the  course  of  my 
lecture,  what  might  be  thought  to  do  violence  to  the  feelings  of  the  chairman. 
(Applause.)  As  I  came  to  Liverpool  uninfluenced  by  any  particular  body,  I 
thought  I  had  aright  to  consult  my  own  feelings  on  the  subject,  and,  therefore, 
I  claimed  for  the  sake  of  my  own  feelings  and  those  of  the  Chairman,  that  we 
might  have  a  disinterested  person  in  the  chair.  (Applause.)  But  when  I  found 
that  persisting  in  such  determination  might  in  the  least  degree  disturb  the  har- 
mony between  the  two  bodies,  I  instantly  acceded  to  their  wishes,  and  expressed 
my  perfect  willingness  to  lecture  with  Mr.  Horsfall,  or  any  other  gentleman  as 
Chairman  on  the  occasion.  (Cheers.)  This  led  me  to  request  that  the  letter 
might  be  read ;  and  as  the  letter  was  alluded  to  on  this  platform  in  a  manner 
calculated  to  prejudice  me  in  the  opinion  of  the  meeting,  I  think  it  ought  to  have 
been  read  in  order  that  the  auditory  might  be  in  possession  of  the  facts.  (Ap- 
plause.) And  I  cannot  but  accuse  the  Chairman  on  that  occasion  of  something 
like  reservation  in  withholding  that  fact  from  the  audience  when  he  well  knew 
that  it  was  not  from  cowardice  that  I  objected  to  lecture  before  him,  but  a  regard 
for  his  own  feelings  as  a  gentleman,  whom  I  honour  from  the  character  I  have 
heard  of  him ;  but  I  still  say  that  to  sit  in  that  chair  and  not  give  the  whole  trurh 
to  the  auditory  was  an  act  of  reservation  which  does  little  honour  either  to  his 
head  or  his  heart.     (Cheers.) 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — I  have  now  done;  I  leave  the  cause  in  your  hands. 
1  believe  our  treaty  with  the  West  India  body  is  nearly  at  an  end.  I  have  only 
further  to  say,  hear  patiently,  judge  candidly,  consider  deliberately,  and  then 
decide  between  us;  and  say  whether  the  arguments  adduced  for  the  continuance 
of  slavery,  or  mine  for  its  abolition,  are  the  strongest.  If  mine,  speak  with  one 
heart  and  with  one  voice,  and  declare  it  for  ever  at  an  end. 

Mr.  Thompson  concluded  his  address  at  a  little  after  nine  o'clock,  amidst  the 
loudest  cheering  and  clapping  of  hands,  and  the  audience  soon  afterwards  quietly 
separated. 


